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THIs Is a report on a reporct—specifically, on the pre- 
election forecasts in our October 25 issue. Eleven corre- 
spondents then reported; most made some predictions. How 
did these hold up? 

Gus Tyler, describing Middle Atlantic races, forecast the 
election of Averell Harriman as Governor of New York and 
of George Leader as Governor of Pennsylvania; former 
President Truman called the latter the year’s biggest upset. 
Tyler was a few hundred votes off in predicting the defeat 
of Clifford Case for the Senate in New Jersey and a couple 
of seats off on Democratic Congressional gains. 

New England reporter Courtney Sheldon correctly forecast 
little change in New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island. 
In Massachusetts, he said that “the slight Democratic trend 
is not quite enough to tip over Republican Governor Christian 
Herter and Republican Senator Leverett Saltonstall.” Sheldon 
didn’t predict the Connecticut Gubernatorial race, but noted 
that intra-party splits were hurting Republican John Davis 


Lodge. Sheldon said that the Democrats might gain “as 


In Illinois, Albert N. Votaw saw Senator Paul H. Dougly 
running strong. 

Sam Romer in Minnesota wrote here last April that Senaty, 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota was a sure thing. He wr: 
on October 25 that the Democrats would gain percentageyiy 
in the North Central area but couldn’t pick up more tha; 
seat or two in Congress. They picked up two, and Rone 
had one of them tabbed: Wisconsin’s Fifth District, wher 
Charles Kersten was defeated. 

William K. Wyant Jr., discussing the Plains States, mai 
no flat predictions but noted areas of probable change: tl 
Republicans to gain the First CD in Kansas, the Democras 
the Fourth and Sixth Districts in Missouri. 

“In the vast Rocky Mountain area,” Roscoe Fleming bega 
his report, “the November election is not expected to chang ; 
the present Congressional division between the parties.” | A 
did net. Fleming predicted Ed Johnson’s election as Coloradi 
Governor, but was off on the Senate race, where Republica began 
Gordon Allott won by a hair’s breadth. event: 















































many as” five Congressmen; they did gain one. From Portland, Oregon, Max Farragut reported th foreig 
In Ohio, Read Kingsbury indicated the re-election of Richard L. Neuberger might upset Republican Senator Gi ties: 
Governor Frank Lausche and saw George Bender as the Cordon. Although Farragut said this would be a real sw mf 
favorite in the Senate race. He also saw Ohio farmers as a prise, he said such a surprise was not out of the questi mo 
pro-Republican influence, and indicated a GOP win in the He also noted the strong race run by Democrat Edith Gra GOP” 
Fifteenth CD. Kentucky’s Tarleton Collier thought Alben in the Third CD. stop t 
Barkley almost sure of winning his Senate race. Frank Mankiewicz reported new Democratic strength ff pyen 
In Michigan, Howard D. Hamilton predicted the re-election California; but, while statewide Democrats made unusuliff 4: 
of Governor G. Mennen Williams and indicated the defeat good showings, they lost. Mankiewicz said the Democri | 
of Congressman Kit Clardy and the Seventeenth District would gain “three or four” seats in the House. and nan¢l much 
victory of Democrat Martha Griffiths. Hamilton thought the districts; they gained two, both of which he had spottel these 
Senator Homer Ferguson would be re-elected, but this was All in all, a fairly decent record—especially in view sage i 
before Secretary Wilson’s “bird dog” remarks in Detroit. the way “mechanical brains” have been doing lately. the 
Repul 
th EW “4 
v¢ . 
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The 1956 Presidential campaign will overshadow issues 


for both Democrats and Republicans in the next two years 
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emonras By David C. Williams 

ng begay WasuincTon, D.C. 
— s THE cigar butts were cleared away and a great 
rties,” | : : : 

Clara variety of hangover remedies sampled, Washington 


publica began assessing the impact of the election on future 
events, both in terms of personalities and of the issues, 


ted tf foreign and domestic, before Congress. As to personali- 
ator Guim 4. 
rel og 

quesia President Eisenhower was confirmed as still the 


th Grae GOP’s major and perhaps decisive asset. His propeller- 
top tour laid eggs in Wilmington, Detroit and Louisville, 
ength i even if it did squeeze Bender through in Ohio. The 


ad chain-telephoning he initiated probably did not result in 
d ial much added business for the Bell combine. But both 


| spottele these shrewd publicity stunts kept one important mes- 

. view @® sage in the headlines through the crucial closing days of 

ely. the campaign: “Ike wants you to vote—and vote 
Republican.” 

To gain this advantage, the President injected himself 

into the mid-term campaign more than most of his DEMOCRATS DOUGLAS AND STEVENSON 

predecessors had done. In doing so, he took a calculated 





tisk with his popularity, which is essentially of a non- 
4 partisan, non-political character. He seems to have 
10 J ‘peedily recovered any lost ground with the non-partisan 
12 attitude he struck at his press conference the day after 
13 & the election. 
Adlai Stevenson earned the gratitude of many 
8 Democratic candidates by the strenuous campaign he 
2 fm “ged on their behalf. He became accepted, far more 
11 fH than he was in 1952, as “one of the boys.” In doing so. 
he became identified far more as a partisan figure than 
i nea two years ago. He remains the odds-on favorite 
mn the Democratic nomination in 1956, but not with 
2 i ‘Wie the aura of destiny that once surrounded him. 
2 @ Moreover, there are a greatly increased number of Demo- 
rats who have marshal’s batons in their knapsacks. Some 
1 of these are better qualified (and more inclined) to 





MF ttack the Republicans as the party of Big Business, as 
- Pam did in 1948 and as many Democratic candidates 
. id this year, but as Stevenson deliberately declined to 


do in 1952. Pena Trae 
ees ee Nene REPUBLICANS KNOWLAND AND EISENHOWER 
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CONGRESS _ consxvee 

Richard Nixon worked harder and more ruthlessly 
for a Republican victory than any other Administration 
figure. He degraded his high office by the smear cam- 
paign he put on throughout the country, particularly in 
the West. In spite of the Oregon upset, it seems to me that 
this campaign on the whole helped the Republican ticket. 
The Democrats fell shorter of their hopes in the West— 
particularly in California, Colorado and Washington— 
than elsewhere. In part, this was because the press in 
the West is more partisan than in the East and did less 
to put Nixon’s charges in perspective. 

Nixon is also credited with putting the decisive pres- 
sure on Eisenhower to throw himself into the struggle. 
This young-man-in-a-hurry may, however, have reached 
his zenith with the past campaign. Unless the world 
situation turns worse, even the moderate success of his 
smear tactics cannot be repeated, and he has powerful 
enemies in his own California. 

Joseph McCarthy was a heavy loser. He and his 
friends were banking on a smashing Democratic victory, 
which would have given them the chance to claim that 
he was “the indispensable man” of the GOP. His thun- 
der was stolen by Nixon, and his one attempt at a purge 
—that of the unfortunate Clifford Case, whose troubles 
seemed at times to challenge Job’s—was a resounding 
failure. Congressman Charles Kersten, an ardent Mc- 
Carthyite, was defeated in Milwaukee. Even more amaz- 
ing was the defeat of Michigan’s Kit Clardy, who had 
delivered a violent attack on Americans for Democratic 
Action on the House floor with ammunition provided by 
GOP National Committee researchers. Clardy lost to a 
member of the ADA national board! 

Of the Eisenhower Cabinet, Ezra Benson came off 
best, as the “farm revolt” failed to materialize except 
in mild and scattered form—although the impact of 
his policies is likely to be felt more two years from 
now than it was this month. Charles Wilson proved that 
he was neither a politician nor a dog-lover, as his indis- 
creet and inaccurate canine analogy helped Democrat 
Patrick McNamara achieve his upset win in Michigan. 
Wilson, however, never claimed any political talents. 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, who is a 
politician, proved to be such an ineffective one as to 
make his seat shaky from now on and (one hopes) to 
make him more cautious about his giveaways. The Demo- 
crats took not only the Senate seat at stake in Oregon but 
a Congressional seat in Portland, and made an impres- 
sive bid for the Eastern Oregon (or Hell’s Canyon) seat. 

The Democrats enjoyed their biggest successes in an 
area where the appeal to back Eisenhower could not be 
made—in the nation’s state houses. When and if the 
President again summons the Governors as a sounding- 
board for his horse-and-buggy conception of states’ 
rights, he will find the Democratic majority, 27 to 21, 
heavier than in Congress. The Democrats will not be 
handicapped in 1956, as they were in 1952, by a deficit 


of Governors outside the South. Particularly in their 
New York-Pennsylvania-New Jersey - Connecticut bloc, 
they will enjoy a solid base for the Presidential campaign, 

The nominal Democratic control of Congress will not, 
of course, disturb the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition 
which has dominated that body since 1938. But the 
change in committee chairmanships will have more sig. 
nificance than is generally realized. It is true that, in a 
few (but important) cases, the change will be somewhat 
for the worse—Harry Byrd for Eugene Millikin on the 
Senate Finance Committee, Allen Ellender for George 
Aiken on the Agriculture Committee, and (by a slight 
margin) Howard Smith of Virginia for Leo Allen of 
Illinois on the House Rules Committee. 

But, by now, some Northern liberals have been around 
long enough to get to the top, and they are reinforced 
by Southerners who are liberal on most issues aside from 





ee 





WILLIAM FULBRIGHT JOHN SPARKMAN 
civil rights. By the accident of Pat McCarran’s death, 
Harley Kilgore will be Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Lister Hill replaces H. Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey as the head of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, J. William Fulbright ousts Homer Capehatt 
at Banking and Currency, James Murray goes in for Guy 
Cordon at Interior and Insular Affairs, Warren Magaw- 
son substitutes for John Bricker at Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Theodore Green for William Jenner at Rules 
and Administration, and John Sparkman for Edward 
Thye at Small Business. (All these are on the basis of 
seniority, excluding trades which may take place be 
tween now and January.) 

Senator Clinton Anderson, who fought the Adminis 
tration’s atomic-energy bill, replaces Bourke Hicken- 
looper as ranking Senator on the Joint Committee ™ 
Atomic Energy. Because of the Senate-House rotation ™ 
the chairmanship of this committee, Anderson will 1 
place the present chairman, Congressman Sterling Cole, 
who found even the Administration’s proposals too lib 
eral for his taste. Although Senator Alexander Wiley * 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee cou* 
geously supported the President, his occasional indiscre 
tions will not be repeated by Senator Walter George. 
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Paul H. Douglas is superbly qualified for the Joint Com- 
nittee on the Economic Report, a field in which Ralph 
Flanders, in spite of his other merits, was weak. Indeed, 
it ig at the top that the new line-up is weakest; unless 
Lyndon Johnson develops a stiffer backbone, he will not 
he much of an improvement on Knowland as Majority 
Leader. 

While, for obvious reasons, the Southern Democratic 
meponderance is heavier in the House chairmanships, 
ach prospective substitutions as Clarence Cannon for 
john Taber on Appropriations, Jere Cooper for Daniel 
Reed on Ways and Means, Emanuel Celler for Chauncey 
Reed on Judiciary, Brent Spence for Jesse Wolcott on 
Banking and Currency, William Dawson for Clare Hoff- 
man on Government Operations, and Charles Buckley 
for George Dondero on Public Works are good, and in 
some cases spectacularly so. 





BYRD 





HARR 


LYNDON JOHNSON 


In view of the scramble last year for places on the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, a special 
tribute should be paid to Congressman Francis Walter of 
Pennsylvania, who is entitled by seniority to-its chair- 
manship. Walter’s attitude on such issues as immigration 
has drawn liberal criticism in the past. But his first post- 
tection suggestion—that his committee be abolished— 
deserves commendation. There is broad support in Con- 
sess for bringing the competitive headline-hunting of 
the various Communist investigating committees to an 
td, while maintaining the needed close watch on Com- 
munist activities. The concentration of this function in a 
jomt Senate-House committee would be a constructive 
step. [See editorial, page 21—Eb.] 

A rough measure of the contrast between the present 
‘ommittee chairmen and those who are slated to take 
tei Places in November is provided by checking their 
‘oling records on the issues selected by ADA for the 
Present Congress as distinguishing liberals from conser- 
Valves, By this standard, the new Senate Democratic 
chairmen voted 66 per cent liberal, compared with 26 
Per cent for the Republicans. In the House, the margin 
8 65 to 20 per cent. 


In many cases, of course, the Republican chairmen 
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represented the right wing of the Republican party and 
were almost as opposed to Eisenhower policies as they 
were to those favored by liberal Democrats. A notable 
instance is the Administration’s effort to achieve more 
international trade. It was steadfastly obstructed by 
Daniel Reed as Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and will be just as enthusiastically forwarded by 
Jere Cooper of Tennessee when he takes over Reed’s seat. 

In international affairs generally, the results of the 
election will continue the trend toward bipartisanship in 
foreign policy which has been evident for several 
months. Since the Indo-Chinese crisis this spring, less has 
heen heard of the “new look,” “massive retaliation” and 
the other slogans by which the Administration sought to 
distinguish its policies from those of President Truman 
and Secretary of State Acheson. The President himself 
has rejected the earlier “tough” attitude toward our 
allies in favor of “partnership,” and has damped down 
talk of “preventive war” in favor of something very like 
“coexistence.” The small role that foreign policy played 
in the campaign was in itself evidence of the degree to 
which the Administration had been withdrawing to estab- 
lished Truman-Acheson positions. If Henry Cabot Lodge 
is replaced at the United Nations by the more mature 
and responsible John Sherman Cooper, and a prominent 
Democrat such as Thomas K. Finletter is brought into 
policy-making in the State Department at the level at 
which Dulles functioned under Truman, real evidence 
will have been given of the Administration’s good inten- 
tions. 

At home, the first step taken by the Democrats will be, 
according to the warning which Sam Rayburn has al- 
ready given, to make the Administration “put up or shut 
up” about the much-trumpeted ousting of “security 
risks.” This is an issue on which all Democrats, from 
the Deep South to the most radical urban districts, feel 
deeply. Nothing has irked them so much as the effort to 
pin the label of treason on their party, and they will take 
the first opportunity which their new strength has given 
them to set the record straight. 

Otherwise, no dramatic changes are likely. The drive 
for tax reductions for the lower-income groups—again 
a topic on which the Democrats are substantially united 
—is likely to be postponed until 1956, unless economic 
trends require it earlier. The liberal minority in the 
Senate has been reinforced by Joseph O’Mahoney, Rich- 
ard Neuberger and Patrick McNamara, without losing 
any of its present members. The close division in Con- 
gress will result in all its work proceeding in the shadow 
of 1956, and all important decisions will be taken with a 
view to their impact on the contest for the Presidency. 


(In next week’s issue of THE New LEADER, we will 
present an analysis by W. V. Eckardt of the special Sen- 
ate session on the resolution to censure Senator Joseph 


McCarthy.) 








By Richard C. Hottelet 


an the Kremlin 
Make Peace 


in Germany? 


A dramatic Soviet offer to reunify Germany, which 
so many Westerners fear, is difficult for Moscow 
to make without creating new and serious risks 








Boxy fused 

ITH KoREA and Indo-Ching § #4 

WW ected aside to simmer, the § 'U” 
Kremlin seems to be turning its {yl alle 
attention once again to Germany, offer 
On October 5, Foreign Minister of ( 
Molotov turned up in East Berlin tp 
help celebrate the fifth anniversary of the C 
the founding of the so-called German draw 
Democratic Republic (DDR). He had Wi 
in tow Secretary Pospelov of the Geor 
Central Committee of the Sovig ® 
Communist party and such satellite § '°°P 
dignitaries as Prime Minister Jos bassy 
Cyrankiewicz of Poland and Zdenek the f 
Fierlinger of Czechoslovakia. They of Ru 
came to underscore the solidarity o| ay 
the Soviet bloc, which, Molotov de On O 
clared somewhat mysteriously, e- throa 
tended “from the coasts of the At a fou 
lantic Ocean to the Pacific.” est 
In the week that followed, Moloto Tac 
made a _ demonstrative _ progres: that , 
through East Germany. He frater design 
nized with workers and _housewive Londc 
in stores and factories, shook hané lacks 
with people on the street, and i * oon 
lowed himself to be embraced by a famili 
exuberant activist in the uraniut from | 
mines of Saxony. In Leipzig, he vis Kren 
ited the ponderous memorial to the goader 
Battle of Nations in 1813 and, sje “8” 
anyone miss the obvious, recall °? 
the success of that German-Rusia aly, 
alliance in driving out a foreign i ie 
vader. He paid tribute to the memor pport 
of Goethe in Weimar and tiplot Gen 
around a kindergarten in Stalinstal i 
whispering “Schlafen, schlafen’ | per 
the children in their cribs. Bosna 
The Communist press, radio # lent 7 
newsreels followed Molotov’s eve! wees 
step and reported his doings i is | Repub 
fulsome manner of the Imperé bio 
Court. His words were received ! | roi 
less respectfully. The DDR, he sf pin , 
was the “bulwark of the peace- loving of Pee 
and democratic forces of the wh ie 
German people.” His rosy picture fe F B posal { 
the happiness and _ prosperity whit Band de 
had descended on East Germany 4 inteen 
trasted properly with the misery Union 
despair which “remilitarization” B chout ; 
bringing to the West. , | Prospe 
The nine-power conference in Love t0 stay 
don had just ended, and Molo 
Novem 
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ysed his platform in East Berlin to 
attack the London agreements as 
roundly as he had opposed EDC. He 
clled for a German peace treaty, 
ofered to discuss free elections in all 
of Germany, and made what he 
termed the ‘“‘new” proposal that all 
the Occupation powers agree to with- 
draw their troops without delay. 

While Molotov spoke in Berlin, 
Georgi Malenkov led an august Gov- 
emment delegation to an anniversary 
reception in the DDR’s Moscow Em- 
basy. There could be no mistaking 
the formal emphasis which the rulers 
of Russia chose to give their associa- 
tion with their East German satellite. 
On October 23, the Kremlin followed 
through with another note suggesting 
a four-power conference on the Ger- 
man problem in November. 

Tactically, there can be no doubt 
that this latest burst of activity is 
designed to frustrate the initiative of 
london and Paris. But the riposte 
lacks both spirit and skill. The motive 
is transparent; the arguments are as 
familiar as they are threadbare. Far 
from being moved by inspiration, the 
Kremlin would seem to have been 
goaded into this clumsy maneuver by 
nagging fear that events in Western 
Europe are going against it. Basic- 
aly, Germany remains for Russia 
an unsolved problem, an unexploited 
opportunity, a potential danger. 

Germany has always had a special 
function in the logic of Soviet power. 
A Communist Germany would have 
crowned the Bolshevik Revolution. 
And, ideologies aside, in the turbu- 
lent Twenties the Kremlin saw a 
natural ally in the outcast Weimar 


IP Republic. In both respects, Ger- 


many's function was not so much to 


Jf Provide security for the new Soviet 
J ‘ale as it was to aid the expansion 


§ of Soviet power. As late as 1946, 


a Molotov rejected the American pro- 
a posal for a 25-year treaty to disarm 
. and demilitarize Germany. Despite its 


s incessant cry for security, the Soviet 


nion was not nearly as worried 


about a German revival as about the 
’ Prospect of an American commitment 
: lo stay in Europe for 25 years. 
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The Kremlin has never needed re- 
minders of Germany’s political and 
strategic value. At a time when be- 
wildered soldiers in the West wres- 
tled with the pedantic vengeance of 
Occupation Directive JCS 1067, 
Stalin’s military government was 
speckling East Germany with spindly 
billboards reassuring the bedraggled 
citizenry that “Hitlers come and go, 
but the German people, the German 
state remain.” 

In 1949, when Stalin ordered the 
creation of the DDR, he came right 
to the point. “This act,” he cabled 
from Moscow, “is a turning point in 


the war, it has been seeking to bring 
Germany under its control. At first, 
it tried the strategy of chaos, sabotag- 
ing financial, economic and political 
measures designed to prevent the col- 
lapse of occupied Germany. During 
this period, the Soviets appealed to 
the other powers in terms of Potsdam 
and the memory of the anti-Fascist 
alliance. Four-power control, democ- 
racy and demilitarization were some 
of the fig leaves used to cover the 
extension of Soviet influence. 

After four or five years of exercis- 
ing its rights as a conqueror, the 
Soviet Union decided that more could 


MOLOTOV IN BERLIN, 1940: ‘A SPECIAL FUNCTION IN SOVIET LOGIC 


the history of Europe. There is no 
doubt that the existence of a peace- 
loving, democratic Germany beside a 
peace-loving Soviet Union will end 
war and bloodshed in Europe and 
make it impossible for world impe- 
rialists to enslave European coun- 
tries. The experiences of the last 
war have shown that the German and 
the Soviet people have made the 
greatest sacrifice, that these two 
peoples in Europe possess the great- 
est powers to bring about great 
actions of worldwide significance.” 
There was no mistaking this outright 
offer of a German-Soviet alliance. 
The Kremlin knows that whoever 
holds Germany holds the balance of 
power in Europe. Since the end of 


be gained by appealing to the Ger- 
mans as a friend. Moscow began to 
offer a peace treaty, unity, free elec- 
tions, limitless trade with the Soviet 
bloc and full recognition of national 
interests if the Germans would accept 
Communist terms. In these years, lit- 
erally hundreds of overtures have 
been made to the Government, the 
Parliament and the people of West 
Germany. Appeals, manifestos, offers 
and delegations have been dispatched 
in an unbroken stream. From the 
President of the DDR down through 
patriotic and cultural commiltees, 
labor unions, political parties, wom- 
en’s groups, athletes and schoolchil- 
dren have come requests that the 
Bonn Republic and its people recog- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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GERMANY CONTINUED 


nize the DDR and try reunification 
on the Soviet model. Two-and-a-half 
years ago, the Soviet Union offered 
Bonn sovereignty, unity, armed 
forces and a war industry, as well as 
membership in the United Nations 
and free world trade, if West Ger- 
many would assume a position of 
neutrality under Soviet influence. 

None of this sometimes frantic 
activity has borne fruit. Official re- 
bukes and public ridicule have been 
the only Western response. In elec- 
tion after election, the people have 
turned away from the Communist 
party and its occasional bourgeois 
fronts. Neutralist clubs like the 
Nauheimer Kreis have long since 
vanished. The DDR is too shabby a 
fraud and Soviet intentions too trans- 
parent. 

Yet, in all these fumbling years the 
West has never shed the fear that the 
Kremlin might still play trump cards 
of frightening power to win the prize 
of Germany. The possible moves 
which have turned up most frequently 
in worried speculation are that the 
Soviets might simply abandon the 
DDR and turn it over to West Ger- 
many as the price of friendship, that 
the Soviet army of occupation might 
be withdrawn, or that Moscow might 
embark on an irresistible trade offen- 
sive. 

It would be a mistake to under- 
estimate Soviet resourcefulness. In 
the past year, the Communist regime 
of the DDR has made some interest- 
ing gestures in support of German 
unity. Travel between East and West 
is today more normal than it has 
been since the war, moving equally 
freely in both directions. The spec- 
tacular Protestant Church Congress 
in Leipzig this summer was meant 
to prove that religion is free in the 
DDR. The Leipzig Fair was dressed 
up in unprecedented splendor as the 
show window of great Eastern mar- 
kets. The standard of living has been 
allowed to rise, and the Soviet Union 
has granted the DDR the formal 
trappings of full sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, the position of the 
Soviet Union has not exactly im- 


proved. Once the Paris treaties are 
ratified, the tide will clearly be mov- 
ing against Soviet interests in Europe. 
The consequences of Germany’s his- 
toric admission to a Western coalition 
are certainly not lost on Moscow. 
Pressure on the Kremlin to confound 
Western plans increases as Germany’s 
full weight comes to rest on the West- 
ern side of the balance of power. It 
is a time for dramatic intervention. If 
Moscow has any trump cards, she 
could be expected to play them soon. 
The question is: Just what could 
Moscow do? 

Theoretically, the most effective 
and most likely move would be to 
abandon the Soviet Zone. Given the 
monumental cynicism of the Soviet 
rulers, this would be altogether pos- 
sible. As a matter of fact, it would 
in some ways be an almost prudent 
move. 

There is little about the institu- 
tion of the DDR which makes it 
worth the effort and peril of a cold 
war. Wilhelm Pieck, Otto Grotewohl, 
Walter Ulbricht et al. have to be 
maintained in power by the Soviet 
army of occupation. The DDR lives 
the unhappy life of a second-rate 
people’s democracy, despised by its 
own population, distrusted by its 
Communist neighbors and exploited 
by its Russian masters. 

The uprising of June 17, 1953 has 
not only made it impossible to use 
the DDR as attractive bait but has 
left a permanent internal security 
problem for the Communist rulers. 
Nor is there enough to be squeezed 
out of the run-down industry and 
agriculture of the Soviet Zone to jus- 
tify keeping it as a Soviet colony. 

In theory, then, the biggest bribe 
Moscow could offer West Germany is 
the return of lost territory. Yet, in 
fact this is the last move that the 
Soviets would make, for a variety 
of reasons. 

German irredentism is not con- 
fined to the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
but extends to the lands beyond the 
Oder-Neisse within the boundaries of 
1937. Far from winning West Ger- 
mans over by tossing them the DDR, 


Moscow would only whet their appe. 
tite. And, coming on the heels of 
recent events, this act could only re. 
inforce the conviction that the Wes. 
ern policy of stubborn strength js 
the only way to wring concessions 
from the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, Soviet with. 
drawal from the Elbe line which jt 
has held for so many years could not 
but appear as a confession of weak. 
ness in the eyes of the world. All the 
satellites would see an alarming 
precedent. What happened to Grote. 
wohl and Ulbricht could happen to 
any of them. 

Quite apart from the shock of such 
perfidy, the whole of the satellite 
buffer belt would be shaken by the 
eastward lunge of Western influence. 
There is no reason to believe that a 
unified Germany, even nominally 
neutral, would be less anti-Sovie 
than it is today. The 18 million pe- 
ple of the DDR, who rose on Jum 
17, would see to that. How would 
Communist Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia feel behind their new Germa 
border? 

Exploring the theory further, sup 
pose Russia were willing to sell out 
Poland in order to buy Germany 
once again. The gamble would k 
warranted only if all Germany wer 
thereby drawn into the Soviet otbit, 
if the loss of Poland and the Sovie 
Zone won West Germany as a satel 
lite. There is not a shred of evidence 
to support such a venture. 

At best, the Soviet risk would 



































cosmic. How could Moscow be sur & 


that the Germans would stay bought’ 
The Drang nach Osten will always 
a more natural German ambition 
than serving as a Russian spearheal 


leader is likely to repeat his mista 

To envisage a Soviet-German al 
ance at this time, one must suppo* 
either that the German people # 
willing to assume a satellite yoke ant 


state is prepared to submit to Ger 
man dictation. Both contingencies 
are ridiculous and there is no thité 
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1939 is gone forever and with it the 
possibility of a working partnership 
on a basis or equality. 

Another interesting hypothesis is 
that the Soviet Union might throw 
the West into confusion by withdraw- 
ing its occupation forces from East 
Germany as it did from North Korea, 
ad perhaps with the same ultimate 
tim in mind. The fact that the DDR 
rsts on Soviet bayonets need not 
rule out this possibility. 100,000-odd 
Jolkspolizei, armed to the teeth with 
tanks and artillery, would take their 


Rives renenEN 


would certainly remain for a consid- 
erable time after a Soviet evacuation. 

An unrequited withdrawal holds no 
attraction for the Kremlin. Nor does 
the fact that, by pulling out, the 
Soviet Union would be giving up 
priceless strategic territory, limiting 
its military freedom of action, and 
exposing the Volkspolizei to the 
highly subversive influence of an 
independent West Germany just 
across a very porous boundary. 

A commercial offensive and politi- 
cal negotiation to win West Germany 
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place. Not to mention other agencies 
through which the Kremlin would 
keep a tight though less visible grip 


} on the DDR. 


Again, however, the loss and risk 


, 4e out of all proportion to the pros- 
| Pective gain. If a Soviet withdrawal 
| Mecipitated a Western withdrawal, 
| the exchange would be most satisfac- 
| ‘ory to the Kremlin. But there is no 
Comparable demand in West Ger- 
| Many for the removal of Western 
5 forces. Whatever the occasional local 


friction, the average German consid- 
British, American and 

adian troops welcome proof of 
“tern solidarity. Economically, 
they are an asset. Politically, they 


; Starantee security and stability. They 
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are much more likely, yet hardly 
more glittering, prospects. To be 
sure, German industry is panting to 
sell to the Soviet market. But it 
shows little eagerness to put its head 
in a Soviet noose by canceling its 
ties with other customers or ignoring 
the political monopoly which Moscow 
represents. 

As for political recognition, or the 
closer cultural relations dangled by 
Molotov, concessions to West Ger- 
many in the fields of economics, cul- 
ture, sports and the like could not 
easily overcome the serious handi- 
caps under which the Soviet Union 
labors in Germany today. It will be 
many years before the average Ger- 
man is ready to overlook the millions 


of prisoners of war and civilian de- 
portees who disappeared in the 
USSR. The rape of East Germany by 
the Red Army and the memory of 
what he saw of Soviet life in the 
Soviet Union will linger long. 

The DDR and the satellites are 
ever-present reminders of what the 
Kremlin has in store for a German 
ally. Spectacles like the election cir- 
cus of October 17 in the DDR give 
even the woolliest innocents shrieking 
examples of what Communism means. 
It is true that all politics is human 
behavior, which can swiftly change. 
But there is no reason to fear a 
change in this area as long as Ger- 
man vital interests, economic, social 
and political, find reasonable satis- 
faction in the framework of the 
Western world. 

What the Soviet Union cannot 
change without revising its entire 
policy is the inviolability of the Oder- 
Neisse line. If the Kremlin wanted 
only security, things would be vastly 
different. As long as Moscow thinks 
instead in terms of expansion, it 
must hang on to what it holds in 
Central Europe. East Germany must 
be retained as a buffer against West- 
ern influence and as a base for west- 
ward penetration. 

Examination discloses that the 
scope of Soviet operations in Europe 
at the present time is severely re- 
stricted. The Kremlin’s liveliest hope 
of broadening its field of maneuver 
lies in Western disunity. Conversely, 
unity is the root of Western strength. 

Why should the West not begin to 
capitalize on the modest advantages 
it now enjoys? If it does not falter 
in building its alliance, there is no 
reason to shun new conferences with 
the Soviet Union. On the contrary, 
the best weapons in such encounters 
—demands for free elections in Ger- 
many, a peace treaty for Austria, 
genuine security and disarmament 
under the UN—are all in Western 
hands. Pressing these demands while 
striding forward with its own pur- 
pose might give the West a psycho- 
logical victory in the struggle of 
ideas. 
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cAUGHT Norman Thomas, whose 
i seventieth birthday is being ob- 
served by countless friends and ad- 
mirers, as he was about to take wing 
on a speaking tour to North Caro- 
lina. The most important question 
which you can put to an old man is 
one about his own life: 

“Look, old fellow, when you were 
a mere youth you were associate 
pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church over on Fifth Avenue. Had 
you remained in the Christian min- 
istry, you would have occupied a 
series of conspicuous pulpits. You 
would have been assured of a good 
salary and a comfortable life. 

“Instead of that, you left the 
church and joined the Socialist party. 
You knew that this party 
never make a success at the polls. In 


would 


its service, you would not find a good 
salary, an easy life or the sort of 
reputation which a young man natu- 
rally seeks. As the servant of this 
party, you have campaigned for the 
Presidency six times, for the May- 
oralty twice, for the Governorship 
twice, and for a seat on the City 
of these 
paigns involved an enormous amount 
Between 


Council once. Each cam- 
of grueling labor. 
paigns, you have been busy to the 
point of ruthlessness. You 
started societies, written books and 


cam- 
have 


pamphlets, made lecture tours, 
talked over radio and television. 

“In the end, you have achieved a 
national reputation. You have never 
been elected to public office and you 
never will be. But you are widely 
regarded as one of the keepers of the 
national conscience. You left the 


church, but you did not succeed in 
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By William E. Bohn 


Norman Thomas 
At Seventy 


leaving the ministry. My question 
to you is this: Are you satisfied with 
the way in which your life has been 
invested? If you could go back to 
1917—knowing what you know now 
—would you make the same deci- 
sion?” 

The answer, fortunately, took less 
time than the question. “Yes,” said 
the septuagenarian, “I am satisfied 
with the way my life has been spent. 
I cared more for social improvement 
than for the smooth and easy exist- 
ence of a conventional and fashion- 
able church. My wife has felt as I 
have about the toughness of our sort 
of life—and we have been happy.” 

Next I asked about the political 
campaign which had been brought 
to a close on the previous day. A 
look of disgust clouded Norman’s 
face as he grunted: “Low-grade stuff, 
bush-league stuff—except for the 
speeches of Stevenson, Javits and a 


few others. Nixon was especially 
abominable. Something happens to 
men when they go into politics. 


There is a deep-seated notion that 
they have to talk down ‘to the masses. 
Stevenson has a different idea.” 
When I brought up the subject of 
the Socialist contribution to Ameri- 
can political and social history, the 
old candidate suggested an interest- 
ing idea: “Imagine,” he said, “our 
going through this past century with 
exclusively American types of radi- 
calism—without the cross-fertiliza- 
tion which came from European 
thinking. Then think of the men, 
beginning with Samuel Gompers, 
who were at least partly educated or 
inspired by the Socialist movement. 


In 1932, the Socialist platform was 














the only one which pointed to wha 
we later called the New Deal.” 

I brought up, inevitably, the 
American industrial system. After 
criticizing it all these years, what did 
the old Socialist think of it? Mr 
Thomas quoted Schumpeter to the 
effect that old words about which we 
have debated so hotly have now lox 
their meaning. “There is no longer,” 
he went on, “any such thing a 
laissez-faire. The idea of a grea 
struggle between the workers and the 
capitalists made sense in the time of 
Eugene Debs, but not now. What goes 
on under the Laborites in Britain 
and under so-called capitalist partie 
in America differs only in degree. We 
have gone through an _ unadnmittel 
revolution.” 

The will to peace has been Norma 
Thomas’s motive force from the start 
After long labors and many disap- 
pointments, he is still fired by hop 
of success in this field. “We cannot,’ 
he said, “keep up this arms rac 
indefinitely without developing a gar 
rison state, and we cannot maintain 
a garrison state under modern con 
ditions without impairing liberty. 
jeopardizing prosperity and making 
war almost certain. But, in conne- 
tion with the effort to develop arm 
ment control through the United \e 
tions, we may create the essential 
of world government. There is where 
hope lies.” 

I brought a blush to the face « 
the old Socialist when I said that lt 


had probably done more than at 


other man to teach the America 
people the real nature of Comm: 
nism. Quickly, he disclaimed 0! 


great success in this field. “Tt 4 


American people,” he said, “do 1 
now understand Communism 
know how to fight it. We must trans 
fer the struggle out of the realm“ 
war. We should make democrat] 
more appealing by improving - 
relations here among us, seculili 


civil liberties for all and uniting wit 


other nations in the conquest of po" 
erty. We cannot conquer Comme 
nism unless we raise the standard“ 
living throughout the world.” 
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Although numerically weak, the Communists played a prominent role 


BEHIND BRITAIN’'S 


DOCK STRIKES 


By John Clews 


LONDON 


sia of the Communist party’s 


present position in Britain re- 
veals a curious paradox. Party mem- 


_ bership has sunk to a low of 35,000 


in a population of over 50 million, 
and the Young Communist League 
now has less than 3,000 card-car- 
riers. As a purely political body, the 
Communists are on the decline. But, 


despite what CP executive-committee 


member John Gollan terms “the 
continued stagnation in the member- 


ship of the party,” the Communist 


cause is flourishing in Britain as a 


Moscow instrument. 
Moscow’s “new line” has brought 


to Iron Curtain countries. In contrast 


| ‘0 earlier ones, they consist of the 
1 politically naive and even anti-Com- 
| nunists. The recent Parliamentary 
q delegation to Moscow contained such 
} Tesolute anti-Reds as Stanley Evans, 


Labor MP from Wednesbury. 


Most of the newly revived organi- 


| 4tions sponsoring these pilgrimages 


P have been proscribed by the Labor 


6 ie . 
do ne! » Party as Communist fronts. Never- 


sm OF 


theless, the British-China Friendship 


: Association, the British-Soviet Friend- 
‘tip Society, the British-Polish 
: Friendship Society and similar groups 
ey * getting more and more Labor 
securitt I MPs and Labor-party members in 
their delegations. The Society for 
| ——— 

Commu: ; Jony CLews, a journalist and spe- 
rdard © fp Calise on Communist activity, has 
“ritten for the Manchester Guardian. 


Laie ¥ 
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Cultural Relations with the USSR is 
in a particularly strong position, 
since it has not been proscribed on 
the grounds that it is primarily cul- 
tural (sic!). This fiction lets it oper- 
ate in political territory closed to its 
blood-brother, the —British-Soviet 
Friendship Society. 

It is difficult to assess the real 
influence of these delegations. In- 
deed, Communist operations in the 
film and television fields are far 
more important. A special firm has 
been set up to distribute Communist 
films at very cheap rates. Some in- 
nocuous feature movies are shown in 
London and a few even make the 
rounds in the provinces. In televi- 
sion, the main target, almost every 
Soviet cultural group somehow man- 
ages to get a spot on one of the top 
programs. 

Recently, for example, the Society 
for Cultural Relations with the USSR 
sponsored a Russian tour for five 
British musicians. At least two of 
them were solid party-liners, but the 
group’s official leader was Kenneth 
Wright, head of the BBC’s television 
music department. He returned with 
a film record of the trip—made 
with Soviet-provided equipment—and 
stressed his complete freedom to se- 
lect what he wished and use his own 
commentary. As it turned out, this 
“non-political” film went off on a 
tangent to show happy Soviet work- 
ers and farmers toiling for the social- 
ist fatherland. Thus, several million 
British viewers were fed some excel- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DOCK STRIKES  coxsiwves 


lent Kremlin propaganda, and, in 
terms of political capital, the cost of 
this particular delegation’s trip was 
worth every copeck. 

The negative aspect of Communist 
activity in Britain was dramatically 
illustrated during the recent dock 
strike here. All the major ports— 
London, Liverpool, Birkenhead, the 
Tyneside and Southampton—were 
tied up, most of them for nearly a 
month. Approximately $560 million 
worth of import and export cargo 
was locked up in 350 ships. And the 
guiding spirits behind this strangu- 
lation movement were a handful of 
men from the Communist-led Na- 
tional Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers Union, which succeeded in 
calling out 44,000 dockworkers. 

The NASDU achieved notoriety 
for its leading role in the 1949 Bea- 
verbrae strike, which dragged on for 
three months. This was in support of 
a strike by the Communist-dominated 
Canadian Seaman’s Union. It was 
described in a Government White 
Paper as a “cold and deliberate plan” 
of the Communists, who were “com- 
pletely indifferent to the loss and suf- 
fering that might result.” 

There have been other Red- 
inspired strikes since 1949, but the 
latest has been the most important. 
The problem of “voluntary overtime” 
for dockworkers, the official cause of 
the strike, has been the NASDU’s 
main scourge. There has also been 
an inter-union fight between the 
Stevedores and Dockers on the one 
hand and the huge Transport and 
General Workers Union on the other. 
Arthur Deakin, fiercely anti-Commu- 
nist General Secretary of the T&GW. 
is a major Red target. In violation of 
a sacred inter-union agreement, the 
NASDU enticed several thousand 
dockworkers away from the T&GW 
and, consequently, was temporarily 
expelled from the Trades Union Con- 
gress. It should be noted, too, that 
the decision to call off the strike— 
which was announced in the Daily 
Worker the night before NASDU 
spokesmen officially told the dockers 
to return to work—was based on con- 


12 


ditions that had been proposed three 
months before it developed. 

In some quarters, there is still 
speculation as to whether the strike 
was actually Communist-inspired or 
the result of a general grievance that 
the CP exploited. All the evidence 
available, however, indicates that 
the former is true. It followed the 
familiar Red pattern, with a mixture 
of action by small Communist-led 
unions and “unofficial” Communist- 
led strike committees. A Daily 
Worker editorial on the “overtime 
menace” was reprinted by the 
NASDU as a fighting pamphlet. And 
it was undoubtedly groups of Com- 
munist activists that transformed a 
matter of general indifference into 
something dynamic. T&GW officials 
were content to do nothing and thus 
let things get out of hand. 

A similar situation developed in 
the London bus strike, which imme- 
diately preceded the dockers’ action. 
This was over genuine grievances: 
irregular hours, spread-over duties, 
and often excessive overtime due to 
the general shortage of public trans- 
port workers. The CP’s London Dis- 
trict Bus Advisory Committee issued 
a leaflet demanding certain wage ad- 
justments and a rearrangement of 
the working week—both of which 
were impossible under existing con- 
ditions. Then the strike began in 
Communist-dominated garages like 
Dalston and Twickenham and spread 
rapidly on the basis of the leaflet’s 
demands. Like the dock outbreak, it 
ended without any real achievement, 
except that a number of drivers and 
conductors found new jobs while out 
of work and the staff situation is 
now more critical than ever. 

Other strikes have occurred re- 
cently at the instigation of the Elec- 
trical Trades Union and the Con- 
structional Engineers Union, both 
Communist-infiltrated. In all these 
actions, there is evidence of close 
contact with the Moscow-run World 
Federation of Trade Unions through 
its London branch. 

It is interesting, too, that in the 
middle of the dock strike London’s 


Red industrial activists met under 
the chairmanship of Claude Berridge, 
a Communist and leading official of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Up. 
ion. Of the 400 present, some 35) 
were active on various levels jn 45 
different unions covering all sections 
of industry. The general policy 
agreed on covered agitation on the 
factory floor, penetration of the 
Labor party through trade unions 
and trade councils, an all-out attack 
on right-wing labor leaders, and a 
drive to convince workers that the 
present full-employment conditions 
make strikes all the more desirable 
now. 

Another industrial conference, in- 
volving shop stewards, will be held 
shortly to discuss priority strike tar- 
gets. The list of plants to be consid. 
ered includes two important ship 
building firms, a large steelworks, 
two large automobile plants, an air 
craft factory and one of the biggest 
electrical-equipment plants in the 
country. Most of these factories, a 
might be expected, are doing impor 
tant defense work. 

Of course, the Communists’ suc- 
cesses are mixed with failure. Indeed, 
the dock and bus strike may harden 
the public’s attitude toward them, 
particularly if anti-Communist union 
leaders make their members realize 
the extent of Communist activity in 
their ranks. Nevertheless, things art 
going well for Moscow in Britain. 
“Peaceful coexistence” is becoming 
more and more respectable, British 
and other European firms are eage! 
for East-West trade, and Russia cat 
profit from the dock strike, becaus 
her deliveries were held up and she 
can impose severe penalties under 
various clauses in her trade contracts 

There is one bright spot in this 
generally dark picture, however 
While the pattern of strike actio 
laid down by the Communist Patty 
Congress in the spring is now being 
worked out, the formal body of the 
Communist party is withering aW4 
Party leaders had hoped that thet 
activity would help swell their ranks. 
This has not happened. 
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Afamous American publicist 
tells of his relationship with 


the father of psychoanalysis 


RNEST JONES’S extraordinary 

biography of Sigmund Freud re- 
minded me of my uncle’s vigorous 
disapproval of autobiographies. He 
voiced this feeling to me in 1929, in 
a reply to my letter telling him that 
Horace Liveright, the publisher, 
wanted to publish his autobiography. 
In his letter, he said that an auto- 
biography was completely out of the 
question. His life had been too quiet 
and uneventful. A really truthful, 
complete and sincere account would 
merely disturb his family and 
friends. He climaxed his letter by 
saying that all autobiographies are 
worthless because they lie. 

Jones’s book, of course, is not an 
autobiography. It is an unbiased and 
remarkably scholarly biography, so 
true and accurate that it might well 
be an ideal autobiography. It avoids 
those faults that Freud believed were 
inherent in the autobiographical 
form; in a way, therefore, it is an 
autobiography without an “I.” 

It is difficult for me to separate 
Freud the great man from Freud my 
warm and friendly uncle. He was my 
double uncle. His sister, Anna Freud, 
§ my mother; his wife, Martha 
Benays, was my father’s sister. 

Mother told us often that Sigi was 
the only one of her five brothers and 
sisters who had his own room, and that 
ny grandmother always referred to 
‘igi as her “golden son.” Sigi 
was her “golden son” until she died 
at the age of 94; in his adult life, he 
called on her every Sunday morning. 
eee 
EowaRD L. Bernays, the public-rela- 
"ons counselor, is the author of the 
recent volume, Public Relations. 
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‘A WISE, MODEST AND KIND MAN’ 


enthusiastic 





By Edward L. Bernays 


We were saturated with anecdotes 
and legends arising from my mo- 
ther’s memories of her brother 
long before he became famous. 

I first met my uncle when I was 9 
years old in Austrian Carinthia on 
the Ossiacher Lake. My mother took 
her family of five growing children— 
four sisters and myself—to visit their 
Viennese relatives. We saw Uncle in 
our lovely little farm house on the 
lake. This handsome, brown-bearded 





man seemed to be an old friend at 


first sight. Although we had expected 
to be awed by the great man, we 
found he was our well-loved uncle. 


The next time I saw him was some 


ten years later, when he came to the 
United States to deliver five lectures 
at the twentieth anniversary of Clark 
University. There he met James J. 


Putnam, the Harvard neurologist, an 
supporter of psycho- 





My UNCLE 
SIGMUND FREUD 


analysis. He also met William James, 
the philosopher, and spent some time 
with him at his camp in the Adiron- 
dacks. In one of his books, Freud 
recounted a little scene that occurred 
as they were walking together. James, 
said Freud, handed him a bag he 
was carrying and asked him to walk 
on, stating that he would catch up 
with him as soon as he had gotten 
through an attack of angina pectoris, 
which was just coming on. James 
died of that disease a year later, and, 
says Freud, “I have always wished 
that I might be as fearless as he was 
in the face of approaching death.” 
Freud tells of his being only 53 at 
the time. He felt young and healthy, 
he says, and his short visit to Amer- 
ica “encouraged my self-respect in 
every way. In Europe, I felt as 
though I were despised, but over 
there I found myself received by the 
foremost men as an equal.” 

I got to know Freud better in 
1913, when I spent some time with 
him and my cousin Anna in Karls- 
bad, at that time a great Austrian 
spa. He took me for long walks on 
the promenade alongside the brook 
that flows through Karlsbad. He was 
dressed in pepper-and-salt knicker- 
bockers, green hat with feather and 
ram’s horn, heavy brown hand-knit 
socks and heavy brown brogans. He 
had a walking stick of regional wood. 
We walked fast over the easy sloping 
hills, talking all the way—an easy, 
natural relationship with no strain or 
awe. One day, at a restaurant where 
we had lunch, he showed me the 
trout swimming in a pond in the 
center of the restaurant. The guests 
pointed out the trout they wanted, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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FREUD CONTINUED 


and waited for it to be caught and 
broiled. In an ironic way, he said to 
me, “There swim the trout in their 
price ranges.” At our table, I was 
about to slap a fly crawling on the 
tablecloth, but he stopped me, saying 
whimsically. “Let the fly have its 
walk on the high plateau.” 

He made a deep impression. I 
knew he was a wise, modest and kind 
man. These qualities were to be 
shown many times in our extended 
correspondence later, from 1920 on. 

During World War I, we heard 
from him only indirectly. I was in 
Paris in 1919 as a staff member of 
the United States Committee on 
Public Information, when a mission 
was sent to Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria. | asked the head of the mission 
to take a box of Havana cigars to 
Freud, who had been deprived of 
them all through the war. 

When the head of the mission re- 
turned. he brought me a copy of the 
German edition of the /ntroductory 
Lectures in Psychoanalysis, which 
had been delivered at the University 
of Vienna during the war. Freud was 
so pleased with the cigars that he 
had sent me the first copy of this 
book to reach Allied territory. 

In the spring of 1919, I wrote my 
uncle Enthusiastic 
about the Lectures, I said that I 
would be delighted to have it trans- 
lated and was sure I could get a 


from America. 


publisher—specifically Horace Live- 
right, with whom I was working. He 
was the first publisher to use public- 
relations counsel. My brother-in-law, 


Leon Fleischman, was his partner. 
Liveright delightedly accepted the 
book for publication. 

Our office went into a translation 
frenzy, surrounded by a group of 
expert translators. | was proud and 
gratified that I could be of some 
service to my uncle during this 
period of inflation and economic 
breakdown in Austria. The book 
helped establish Freud’s fame in 
America. Its appearance in this 
country at that time, however, was 
the result of a timely gift of a box 
of cigars. 

A great deal has been said about 
Freud’s modesty, but not enough. I 
recall asking him to comment on the 
plight of the Austrian people and to 
make an appeal to Americans for 
aid. He responded that he did not 
consider himself a person of sufficient 
fame to entitle him to appeal to the 
American people on behalf of the 
Austrian people. Certainly in his own 
country he was in the dark. 

For a period of years, I carried on 
a correspondence with Freud on a 
wide variety of subjects. We dis- 
cussed family affairs, America, pub- 
lishing and even public relations. 
Most of this correspondence was in 
his own handwriting, a good deal of 
it in English, some of it in German. 
Sometimes his letters were signed 


“Your most affectionate uncle,” 
sometimes “Your affectionate uncle,” 
sometimes “Affectionately yours,” 


sometimes “Your uncle.” There was 
another variation. When he wrote 
“Your most affectionate uncle” or 





NO DISCUSSION 


The barbers of California have added Senator McCarthy to their “do not discuss” 


list—News item. 


The barber’s task is hard enough 
As daily he must cope with tough, 
Resistant, springy stubble, 
Without goose-pimply patches and 
Distended veins to stay his hand 
And cause him extra trouble. 


—Richard Armour 
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“Your affectionate uncle” or “Affe. 


tionately yours,” it was signed 
“Sigm.” When he wrote “You; 
uncle,” it was signed austere) 


“Freud.” After he met my wife jy 
Austria in 1923, he was mos 
solicitous about her in every letter 
he wrote me. He had deep insight, 
too, for in his first letter after meet. 
ing her he wrote me that he thought 
she was a kind, clever and natural 
girl. He said to her at that time 
“Edward is one of my sons.” This 
pleased me greatly. 

During our correspondence jy 
these years, he showed a brilliant 
understanding of the publishing bus: 
ness and, in fact, whatever he dis 
cussed. This understanding in many 
cases could not have been based on 
experience; it must have derivei 
from his logical and intuitive mind 
For example, a wealthy littératew 
wanted me to ask Freud to come ti 
America to practice psychoanalysi 
on a guarantee of $10,000. The letter 
of rejection which Freud wrote me 
was a masterpiece of objective eval: 
uation, almost a surgical dissection 
of the offer. He needed money, but 
this was not an economical way 0! 
earning it. 

In his letters, he spoke of a 
proaching trouble in Europe. 4: 
early as 1921. he had little hope for 
Austria. When Hitler invaded Aus 
tria in 1938, we in the United State 
became frantic because we did no 
know what would happen to m 
uncle. I telephoned night after night 
to foreign correspondents in Vien 
They were kind and helpful. The 
assured me that overt  activitié 
should be left to diplomatic char 
nels, that I should not under a! 
circumstances try to communicil 
directly with Freud. It was find 
through diplomatic channels, with 


the help of American authorities # 


of William Bullitt, "ff 


Austria, 
Ambassador to France at the tim 


and of Princess Marie Bonaparle °® 
Greece, that he was allowed to lef 


Austria. He established his famil 
and his home in London. But that ® 


another story. 
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SOCIALISTS 
GAIN IN BRAZIL 


Party elects Sao Paulo Governor 


Mexico City 

HE RECENT Brazilian elections, 
sch brought victory to the con- 
srvative Social Democratic party 
and showed the continuing strength 
of the demagogic followers of the 
late President Getulio Vargas, also 
saw the rise of a new star in the 


political firmament: the 


Socialist party. For it was the Social- 
ists who elected Jaino Quadros to the 
Governorship of Sao Paulo State. 
thereby wrecking the Presidential 
hopes of Adhemar de Barros, Brazil’s 


most prominent political figure. 


Sao Paulo State—whose capital 
was founded four centuries ago—is 
the industrial center of Brazil, with 
the most highly developed working 
class in the entire country. The city 
of Sao Paulo, after twenty years of 
spectacular growth, has more than 
two million inhabitants. Sao Paulo’s 
influence in national politics is so 
great that the two chief Guberna- 
torial candidates, Prestes Maia of the 
Social Democratic party and Barros 
of the Social Progressive party, were 


regarded as the probable rivals in 
the 1955 Presidential election. But 
the recent vote upset all forecasts; 
Jaino Quadros surged to the fore, 
and with him the Socialist party. 

Barros, the favorite of middle- 
lass groups ruined by inflation, had 
sought through a program of ex- 
treme demagogy to pick up Vargas’s 
mantle, He had huge sums of money 
for the campaign, and his triumph 
‘med a foregone conclusion, par- 
ticularly since, as a former Sao Paulo 
Governor, he had the whole adminis- 
tative apparatus behind him. 


Maia counted on the sympathy of 
the Army, the upper middle class and 
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Brazilian 


the big landowners. However, this is 
not as decisive in a large industrial 
city as in the country as a whole, 
and Maia’s defeat was anticipated. 

What no one foresaw was the vic- 
tory of Jaino Quadros, leader of the 
Democratic 


insignificant Christian 


party. An ambitious 37-year-old poli- 
tician, he was elected Mayor of the 
city of Sao Paulo three years ago 
with the support of the Socialists. 
Quadros gave the city honest admin- 
istration; extravagant public works 
were halted, and conditions were im- 
proved in the wretched outlying slum 
areas. The grand festivals and scien- 
tific and artistic congresses which 
featured Sao Paulo’s recent quadri- 
centennial celebration served to high- 
light the accomplishments of the 
Socialist-backed administration. Thus 
far, Quadros has remained faithful 
on the whole to his alliance with the 
Socialists and to his electoral pledges. 

For this reason—and because they 
have no widely popular leaders of 
their own—the Socialists decided to 
put up Jaino Quadros as candidate 


for Governor of Sao Paulo State. 


President Vargas’s suicide and the 


partial disintegration of his move- 
ment contributed to Quadros’s tri- 
umph at the polls. If, between now 
and next year’s elections, the new 
Governor and his Socialist advisers 
pursue a skilful and sincere course. 
it is quite possible that Quadros will 
be the next President of Brazil and 
that Socialist ministers will enter the 
Government for the first time in the 
country’s history. 

The big question is whether Quad- 
ros will be able to resist the tempta- 
tions of demagogy, which are pow- 
erful in a nation that, for the past 


By Victor Alba 


quarter century, has lived under the 
triple pressure of Luis Carlos 
Prestes’s Communist demagogy, the 
Social Democratic party’s conser- 
vative demagogy, and the demagogy 
of Getulio Vargas—fascist before 
1940, semi-Perénist after 1949. Ex- 
travagant promises and spectacular 
but almost invariably sterile measures 
have become standard in Brazilian 
political life. If Quadros and the 
Socialists can avoid this, the 1955 
elections may put them in power. 

The Communists, who are de 
facto allies of the Vargas adherents, 
denounce Jaino Quadros as an agent 
of American imperialism. For their 
part, the Socialists have few illusions. 
They feel that supporting Quadros 
can promote the growth of the So- 
cialist movement, but they foresee the 
day when he will take the wrong 
road; when that happens and they 
split with Quadros, they hope to be 
strong enough to become a decisive 
factor in Brazilian politics. 

Brazil urgently needs a_ bolder, 
more imaginative approach to her 
economic problems. A coffee-export- 
ing country, now in the process of 
industrialization, with vast 
plored areas which probably cannot 


unex- 


be exploited for decades to come, it 
is in the throes of an inflation which 
has ravaged the middle class and 
blocked the advance of the growing 
proletariat. The agrarian problem, 
with most of the land held by large 
proprietors, is desperate. If Quadros 
and the Socialists realize that an in- 
dustrialization not based on a fair 
redistribution of the land will be an 
artificial economic process, they may 
be able to carry the masses along 
with them. For this is the most im- 
portant issue in Brazil today—one 
that neither Vargas nor Barros nor 
Maia have dared to attack, and on 
which the Communists 
stantly backed and filled. 

For Washington, the elections in 
Sao Paulo are a warning to start 
taking the Latin American working- 


have con- 


class movement as something more 
than an irksome, if minor, incon- 
venience to American investors. 
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NOW —THE NEW LEADER'S OWN 
SPECIAL Christmas GIFT OFFER! 





AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES 
By Reinhard H. Luthin 


Portraits of Joseph McCarthy, Huey Long, Vito 
Marcantonio, Eugene Talmadge, “Ma” and “Pa” 
Ferguson, Frank Hague, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, “Big 
Bill” Thompson, Theodore Bilbo and James M. Curley. 

From the Introduction by Allan Nevins: “Dr. 
Luthin’s absorbing and instructive book shows how 
naturally demagogues arise under the free conditions 
of democracy. . . . It contains valuable hints for 
reducing their numbers and controlling their abuses.” 

Sidney Hyman in the Saturday Review: “Engross- 
ing and rewarding portrait. . . . Swift-moving, some- 
limes funny. sometimes terrifying, but at all times 
eminently readable.” 

Hodding Carter: “The best and most vivid summary 

of Bilbo’s life and role that I have run across.” 
. Kirkus Bookshop Service: “These analyses bring to 
light many basic similarities. Most of the demagogues 
have exploited race and religion, most have played 
"up emotional appeal, all have been talented exhibi- 
tionists,”” 

The author: Reinhard H. Luthin has taught history 
Duke and Columbia Universities, as well as the 
University of Dacca, Pakistan. He is author of The 


First Lincoln Campaign. LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 
By David Riesman 


Thirty essays on individualism, minorities, popular 
and unpopular culture, Veblen, Freud, totalitarianism, 
and method in the social sciences. Includes such favor- 
ites as “The Nylon War” and “Football in America.” 

From Time magazine’s Sep- 
tember 27 cover story: “The 
University of Chicago’s David 
Riesman [is] a man with a 
wide-swinging imagination, a 
scientist’s disciplined mind, ana 
a burning curiosity about peo- 
ple as they are. . . . His books 
are relatively free of academic 
jargon. . . . Individualism 
Reconsidered, a brilliant collec- 
tion of essays published this year, elaborates some of 
Riesman’s central themes.” 

Granville Hicks: “One is constantly impressed by 
Riesman’s determination not to ignore facts because 
they won’t fit conveniently into his theories.” 

The author: David Riesman, Professor of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, is author of 
The Lonely Crowd and Thorstein Veblen: A Critical 
LIST PRICE: $6.00 
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It's easier and less expensive to prevent it than to cure} 


A Teacher Examines 


Juvenile Delinquency 


By Abraham Lefkowitz 


EOPLE ARE apt to be surprised when they learn that 

delinquency among children between the ages of 10 
and 17 years has increased 29 per cent since 1948. But far 
more interesting are the results of a study by Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck, which indicates that 88 per cent of 
the delinquents are discoverable before they are 12 years 
of age and nine-tenths of them are behavior problems 
in school. Hence, the solution to this increasingly serious 
problem seems to be a positive preventive and corrective 
program on the elementary level. Better comics, TV pro- 
grams and recreational facilities, an early curfew, fewer 
divorces and similar improvements might help the sit- 
uation, but they cannot break the rising wave of delin- 
quency. If we can reach errant youngsters before they 
become hardened, we can rehabilitate them more readily 
and at a much smaller cost. Institutional rehabilitation of 
older delinquents involves a per capita cost of $3,200, 
and success is problematical. 

Our present efforts to curb juvenile delinquency are 
unsuccessful. Most judges can do little or nothing about 
offenders before them. Institutional facilities are lacking 
or inadequate. We have not been able to get into and 
influence the home, or to do effective preventive work. 
Our attack on this vital social problem has been piece- 
meal rather than well planned and integrated. Society’s 
failure has resulted in the development of a contempt for 
law’s impotence and an encouragement to attempt graver 
crimes. 

Educationally, the results are equally disastrous. Of- 





During the past few years, THE New Leaver has from 
lime to time directed its attention to the field of educa- 
tion—not from the viewpoint of a specialized journal, 
nor in an attempt to report news developments, but as 
a supplement to both public and intramural discussion. 
This article is presented in the same framework. In it, 
Mr. Lefkowitz, a teacher for many years and a leader in 
the American Federation of Teachers, challenges many 
of the most cherished liberal notions on delinquency. 





fenders are often sent back to school without even: 
reprimand, thus to become “heroes” in the eyes of mam 
of their fellow-students. The hardened youngsters def 
teachers and school regulations, monopolize the time o/ 
disciplinarians, deans and guidance personnel, and se 
iously interfere with the education of fellow-students. As 
a center of contamination, the influence of delinquent 
between the ages of 15 and 16, relatively few though 
they are, constitutes the major problem in our secondary 
schools. The present educational law provides that if: 
15-year-old cannot profit by instruction (Section 3218 « 
the State Education Law) he may, with the approval o! 
the Superintendent of Schools and the Industrial Com 
missioner, secure special working papers and win the 
rehabilitation a job often makes possible. Unfortunately 
educational authorities, by their reluctance to use thi 
provision, endanger our better students—the hope of tht 
future. 

The range of irresponsible and reckless conduct by 
adolescents includes gang warfare, mugging, assaull 
vandalism of varied types, theft, rape, obscenity and s 
irregularities. Indeed, the seriousness of these offenses 
an indication of how our social machinery has broke 
down. No single agency, whether church, school, hon: 
police or courts, can itself effectively cope with the pr 
lem. All the agencies and institutions which influence tH 
child—for good or evil—must be brought together! 
formulate a well-coordinated solution to this problem. 

As a believer in the principles of progressive educatit 
as enunciated by Professor John Dewey—not as 
applied by some overzealous and emotional disciple- 
and as one who accepts the more hopeful and promisitf 
mental-hygiene point of view in handling student de 
linquents, I am apprehensive about the misapplicali® 
or abuse of the mental-hygiene approach. My fears ® 
based on two factors: Too many parents and some pl 
gressive teachers hold the view that their young 
must not, under any circumstances, be frustrated; ye 
life demands that frustrations be faced and overcom™ 
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Many reasonable people believe nu: only that fear must 
he banished completely from a youngster’s life, but also 
that no child must pay for his acts of insubordination, 
defiance, or refusal to behave as a cooperative, social 
individual. 

As a product of arbitrary authoritarian rule at home 
and in school, in which corporal punishment was too 
often misapplied, I believe the records show that, despite 
the punitive and often brutal methods used, a fairly de- 
cent crop of responsible adults developed. Yet, when our 
most modern approaches have failed to alter a normal 
child’s or even a potentially brilliant child’s anti-social 
conduct. the school counselor or disciplinarian is bitterly 
assailed if he dares entertain the thought that a job, a 
severe penalty, or corporal punishment might help in 
rehabilitation. Nevertheless, many parents and educators 
find their use very effective. 

An unknown gave us this gem, which our do-gooders 
and child-guidance “experts” might well ponder: “I must 
not interfere with my child, I have been told, to bend his 
will to mine, or to try to shape him through some mold 
of thought. Naturally, as a flower, he must unfold. Yet, 
flowers have the discipline of wind and rain, and though 
I know it gives the gardener much pain, I’ve seen him 
use his pruning shears to gain more strength and beauty 
for some blossoms bright and he would do whatever he 
thought right. I do not know—yet, it seems to me that 
only weeds unfold naturally.” 

The diagnostic method has rightly won the support of 
most educators, because it seeks the individual as well as 
environmental causes of misbehavior or asocial behavior. 
Where we fail to get at the causes or lack effective solu- 
tions, our efforts prove abortive. Delinquency continues 
until a serious violation of law may lead to commitment 
of the youngster and even, if he is over 16, to a prison 
sentence. Some maintain vehemently that, when reason 
has failed, punishment or work might have succeeded. 
In this connection, I might mention that even the com- 
prehensive proposals for combating delinquency offered 
by the High School Principals’ Association, based on 
the pluralistic approach to this serious problem, were 
unfairly assailed and misrepresented. Yet, nothing con- 
structive was substituted for those admirable proposals. 
While educational leaders ponder and ponder, and some 
of our judges follow a do-little policy, teen-age gangs 
multiply and the offenses increase in gravity. 

As one who has taught for almost half a century in the 
Worst as well as the best neighborhoods and schools, | 
must conclude that the growing trend of permitting juve- 
nile delinquents to escape personal responsibility for their 
anti-social conduct is most unfortunate, if not dangerous. 
A few asocial children should not be permitted to 
interfere with the rights of the many children who want 
to learn. Is it heresy to affirm that the many have rights 
that must be safeguarded and given adequate consid- 
tration? Why have we such undue solicitude only for the 
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pre-delinquent and so little for the law-abiding? The at- 
titude of judges that a child must not be held responsible 
for his conduct breeds contempt for the law. Are these 
judges facing reality? Does not life make us pay for our 
mistakes or misdeeds—sometimes brutally and unfairly? 
Neither teachers, parents nor judges should permit any 
child repeatedly to escape with anti-social conduct, be- 
cause such a policy only tends to strengthen the wrong 
set of values and lead to more serious crimes. Principals 
can cite many such cases of repeated refusal by judges 
to hold children responsible for their acts. 

If we are to succeed in rehabilitating youngsters who 
have been diverted from the path that leads to proper 
social conduct, we must use a pluralistic approach de- 
signed to assure such children a measure of daily success, 
a sense of belonging and security. These children must 
develop realistic values and develop a sense of respon- 
sibility for their actions. Group play or therapy, a chance 
to shine, elimination of grave anxiety, natural punish- 
ment where necessary (as advocated by Herbert Spencer) , 
a part-time paying job, as well as the resources of 
psychiatry to develop social values—all should be used 
in our efforts to eliminate undesirable conduct. 

What have school supervisors asked for to help them 
cope with delinquents? 

1. Buildings adequately equipped for their housing 
and rehabilitation, with a staff of psychologists, guidance 
counselors and psychiatrists. 

2. Amendment of the education law so that 15-year- 
olds who cannot or will not learn to obey regulations 
can be sent to “600” schools or given working papers as 
provided by Section 3218. 

3. Ending of chronological promotions, unless classes 
are small enough to permit special individual instruction, 
or supplying of special teachers for that purpose. Also, 
revision of the curriculum to fit the needs of these mal- 
adjusted youngsters. 

4. Enactment of legislation to punish school intruders, 
who seriously interfere with discipline and even commit 
serious offenses against students and teachers. 

5. Improvement of the correctional program in our 
institutions for rehabilitating our juvenile delinquents. 

The present method of handling delinquency is essen- 
tially negative. In facing the problem, we have given 
most of our attention to the rehabilitation of juvenile de- 
linquents and little to prevention. This emphasis is un- 
warranted, as the records of our unsuccessful efforts at 
correction clearly show. Our emphasis should be directed 
at the elementary level and, above all, at the preventive 
rather than corrective aspects. Because the former have 
been so largely minimized and the latter over-stressed, 
delinquency, with its mounting costs and _ heartaches, 
marches on. Let the earliest evidence of vulnerability be 
given immediate attention, with all available facilities 
placed at society’s disposal, and delinquency figures 
will show a steady decline. 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Two Parties Now 
Evenly Matched 


CHAMBERLIN 


HE RECENT mid-term election 
«jon that highly unpredictable 
political animal, the American voter, 
behaving pretty much as the proph- 
ets expected. A shift of the House to 
Democratic control and a_ virtual 
dead heat in the Senate just about 
conformed to the laws of political 
probability. There was no repetition 
of a victorious Truman making mon- 
keys out of commentators who had 
already picked Dewey’s Cabinet, or 
of the same commentators falling flat 
on their faces predicting a thrilling 
photo-finish of a Presidential race 
that proved to be Eisenhower’s in a 
walk. 

This election confirmed the situa- 
tion which was apparent in 1952, 
but which was obscured then by 
Eisenhower’s striking personal vic- 
tory. The two parties are just about 
evenly matched, as the British Labor 
and Conservative parties have proved 
to be in the last two elections. The 
closeness of the races in many of the 
more populous states—in New York, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New Jersey—recalls the last really 
close American Presidential election, 
in 1916, when Woodrow Wilson de- 
feated Charles Evans Hughes after 
days of counting the vote in Cali- 
fornia. 

After the Civil War, the Republi- 
cans won most of the elections until 
the rising tide of progressive unrest 
split the Republican party in 1912 
and gave Wilson an easy victory. 
Beginning with 1920, there was an- 
other era of Republican ascendancy, 
which ended with the crash of the 
Great Depression. Then followed two 


decades of Democratic predomi- 
nance, broken only by the negative 
“Had Enough?” Republican victory 
in the mid-term election of 1946. 
Now the strength of the two parties 
seems pretty nearly even. 

Why is it that the New Deal magic, 
with its appeal to so many large 
voting blocs, is no longer rolling up 
the big majorities which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt gained? This is an 
interesting subject for study by po- 
litical scientists. I would suggest 
three tentative explanations. 

First, the Republican party has 
followed the tactics of the British 
Conservative party. It has pruned a 
little here and whittled a little there. 
But it has not struck at the roots of 
the social-security legislation enacted 
under the New Deal. The area of 
controversy between the two parties 
has been narrowed. 

Second, social legislation is apt to 
be more expensive than its advocates 
anticipate. In America, where a very 
high proportion of the population 
enjoys middle-class standards of in- 
come and living (by comparison with 
Europe), there is corresponding re- 
sentment of a high level of Federal 
and state taxation. 

Third, during the last fifteen years 
of general prosperity a good many 
Americans have risen in the eco- 
nomic scale, moved out to suburban 
homes, and acquired, among other 
suburban habits, that of voting Re- 
publican. 

The principal Republican talking 
points in the election were peace and 
tax reduction, with incidental cracks 
at alleged corruption and tolerance 


for Communist sympathizers in Goy. 
ernment service under the Truman 
Administration. The Democrats 
launched a three-pronged offensive: 
unemployment and  underemploy. 
ment, falling farm incomes, the 
“giveaway” of natural resources, 

In such debates, the party out of 
power always possesses a distinct 
psychological advantage. The nor. 
mal human being is inclined to take 
benefits for granted and to react to 
grievances, and grievances are apt 
to inspire a vote against the party 
in power. 

Spotty unemployment and under. 
employment hurt the Republicans 
more than the other Democratic talk. 
ing points. It was an unmistakable 
factor in Michigan, Illinois, Pen. 
sylvania and Kentucky. This con 
firms the belief that mass unemploy: 
ment of the 1929-1933 proportions 
would be a political death sentence 
to the party that could be plausibly 
saddled with responsibility. 

On the other hand, there was 10 
expression at the polls of farmer dis 
content comparable to that in the 
1948 election. Nor did the “give 
away” denunciation seem to carry 
much weight, except perhaps in 
Oregon, where it may have helped 
Richard Neuberger defeat conserva 
tive Republican Guy Cordon in one 
of the closest of the Senate races 

It is probably a mistake to read 
too many ideological trends into the 
returns in this uncommonly nip-ant- 
tuck election. All sorts of cross-cur 
rents affected the voting. In the stale 
of which I am a resident, Massachi- 
setts, a distinct coolness, not to sj 
feud, between the Irish and Italian 
blocs in the Democratic party helped 
a Republican Senator and Governot & 
win re-election. The Republicans —7 
probably also suffered from the bitter FF 
controversy over McCarthy. a 

With the Democratic victory lim 
ited in proportions, with most 4 
the chairmanships going to Souther 
conservatives, the outlook is for fair 
ly harmonious coalition governmet! 
—at least until the 1956 campaif! 
approaches. 
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EDITORIAL 





ldeal Opportunity 


AMONG OTHER THINGS, the recent election demon- 
strated that the majority of the American people have at 
last put the issue of Communist infiltration in perspec- 
tive. On the one hand, we saw the election of Clifford 
Case, the cowed silence of Joe McCarthy, and the defeat 
of two incumbent (Fred Busbey, Kit Clardy) and one 
comebacking (Richard Vail) smear artist. On the other 
hand, Communist-line votes in New York and California 
sank to all-time lows. A contrast which perfectly illus- 
trates the voter’s new sophistication was furnished in the 
Far West: Running against equally mediocre conserva- 
tive incumbents, Glen Taylor of Idaho, who Had col- 
laborated with the Stalinists, was trounced, while Richard 
Neuberger of Oregon, who had never been other than an 
anti‘Communist liberal though smeared as a “pinko” 
and “left-winger,” was elected. 

For this reason, the coming Eighty-fourth Congress 
affords an ideal opportunity to remove the investigation 
of Communist activity from the realm of reckless and 
partisan demagoguery, and place it on a new plane of 
responsibility and good sense. Congressman Francis 
Walter (D.-Pa.), slated to be Chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, has already an- 
nounced that he will recommend the abolition of the 
Committee and the transfer of its functions to a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senator John McClellan (D.-Ark.), to succeed McCarthy 
as Chairman of the Investigations Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Government Operations, has an- 
nounced that he would like to take that subcommittee out 
of the Communist field and return it to its original task 
of checking on graft, duplication, mismanagement, etc. 

But it is difficult to ask a Congressman to vote, plain 
and simple, to abolish the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Change is unlikely until Congressmen are pre- 
sented with an omnibus solution which enables them to 
vote simultaneously for anti-Communism and for a re- 
sponsible basis of investigation. 

Such a solution has already been proposed several 
times in the past, most recently by Congressman Jacob 
K. Javits (R.-N.Y.) in the last Congress: namely, the 
creation of a Joint Committee on Internal Security, on 
the model of the present Joint Committees on the Eco- 
nomic Report and on Atomic Energy. Such a Joint 
Committee would be of sufficient stature to compel party 
leaders in both Houses to name to it a superior type of 
Congressman. The regular rotation of the chairmanship 

ween Senate and House, as well as the rotation 
between parties due to elections, would tend to minimize 
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the sort of one-man vendetta conducted in the last Con- 
gress by McCarthy and by Rep. Harold Velde (R.-IIl.). 
Such a Joint Committee could combine the best assets of 
existing groups: the thorough files of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, the brilliant research staff 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee headed by 
Benjamin Mandel, the legal ability of the Senate Investi- 
gations Subcommittee’s new majority counsel, Robert 
Kennedy. In establishing the new committee, Congress 
could simultaneously (1) enact a new code of fair pro- 
cedures for investigations, along the lines of those 
already proposed by Senator Paul Douglas (D.-IIl.) and 
Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen (R.-N.J.); and (2) provide 
definite legislative machinery for coordinating Congres- 
sional anti-Communist activity with that of the Executive 
Branch, as recommended after the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings. 

We recognize that many partisan and personal vested 
interests stand in the way of this proposal, but we are 
convinced that a genuine effort by responsible leaders 
in both parties could put it across. Vice President Nixon 
and Senator McClellan have already indicated sympathy 
with the principle of a Joint Committee. We now await 
the bipartisan formulation of concrete legislation to 
make that principle a reality. 


Young Mr. Thomas 


On NoveMBER 21, a group of his friends will cele- 
brate the seventieth birthday of Norman Thomas, one of 
the youngest men in public life. Mr. Thomas is young 
because he is still fighting for his vision of a better 
world; after scores of frustrating and bitter struggles, he 
has not—as have other, lesser men—deteriorated into a 
professional “anti” or retreated to the sidelines with 
those who are so busy criticizing their former creeds that 
they are largely unmoved by the needs of humanity to- 
day. Of course, Mr. Thomas is against Communism, 
fascism, monopoly exploitation, machine corruption; but 
he remembers, as many have forgotten, that he is against 
these blights because he is for one world, peaceful, 
democratic, and just to the toilers in farm and factory 
who produce its riches. His has never been the socialism 
of the Master Plan to be rigidly grafted on society, but 
rather the ceaseless struggle for human decency at every 
new opportunity. His voice booms with equal sincerity 
in the great international debates and in the unpublicized 
defenses of Anna Kethly, a trade-unionist jailed by Hun- 
garian Communists, and Val Lorwin, a civil servant per- 
secuted by McCarthy. 

Elmer Davis, a young man very much like Mr. 
Thomas, has summed it up well: “The real celebration of 
Norman Thomas’s birthday will take place in each man’s 
conscience, where, looking back on Norman Thomas’s 
three score and ten, he asks himself whether he, too, has 
been worthy of the things he believes in.” 















HICKS 


HAVE FOUND Ellen Glasgow’s autobiography, The 

Woman Within (Harcourt, Brace, $5.00), more mov- 
ing than any of her novels that I have read. As the title 
is intended to indicate, it is a personal story, and I 
realize now that the novels failed to give me any strong 
sense of the author’s personality. Perhaps that is why I 
failed to respond warmly to them. At any rate, I now 
think that I know what Ellen Glasgow was like. 

She was born in Richmond, Virginia, the daughter of 
an iron manufacturer, a stern, just, unaffectionate man 
whose virtues cast a shadow over her entire life. A deli- 
cate child, she found solace in books; and the habit of 
reading persisted even when, in her late teens, she was 
living the kind of social life that a Southern girl of good 
family was supposed to lead. Moreover, she was already a 
rebel, and was reading Darwin and Henry George and 
other authors not approved of in the best Richmond 
society. Most extraordinary of all, in that utterly un- 
literary society, she was deciding to become a writer. 

Her first novel, The Descendant, was published in 
1897; and in the next twenty-five years she wrote a dozen 
others, all of them, so far as I know, concerned with life 
in Virginia. Those I have read I remember as being 
carefully planned and meticulously written but rarely 
exciting. Then, in 1925, she published Barren Ground, 
which made a sharper impression on the critics than her 
earlier work had done; and she followed it with a couple 
of skilfully ironic novels, The Romantic Comedians and 
They Stooped to Folly, that had considerable popular 
success. Thus, instead of exhibiting the decline of powers 
that is so common at the end of literary careers, Miss 
Glasgow’s later work was her best. 

During the closing decade of her life, while she was 
writing her last two novels and the prefaces that were 
collected in A Certain Measure, Miss Glasgow was work- 
ing on her autobiography. She left it to her literary 
executors to decide whether and when it should be pub- 
lished; and they have decided that now, nine years 
after her death, is the time. It is easy to understand why 
she had doubts about publication, for this, as I have said, 
is an intimate revelation. Any of the men with whom 
Miss Glasgow fell in love, after her rather diffident fash- 
ion, might be disconcerted by what she had to say about 
them; but it was particularly, one suspects, the pompous 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Ellen Glasgow’s Autobiography Reveals 
A Sensitive Woman Dogged by Tragedy 


Harold S., of whom she has left an unforgettable portrait, 
whose feelings had to be spared. 

Miss Glasgow rightly felt that romance was part of her 
story, but not the most important part. Suffering plays 
a larger role in the book than love. Never in robust 
health, afflicted early in life with deafness, she speaks 
constantly of misery and sorrow and exile and lonelines, 
Her mother died, then a beloved brother-in-law, a favorite 
brother, the first man she loved, the sister who was closet 
to her. (“Was my whole life to be smothered in trag. 
edy?” she asked when Cary died.) She was sensitive to 
the sufferings of animals and, in general, of the defense 
less and inarticulate, and always aware, as most of us are 
not, of the vast total of misery that any moment contains 

Although we can see that her pessimism was shaped 
in the bosom of her family, it was intensified by the 
conditions under which her talents developed. Her roots 
were in Richmond, and, no matter how much she trav- 
eled, it was in Richmond that she did her work. But in 
Richmond there was nobody who was interested in what 
she wrote. (“Ellen,” one of her best friends said, “I was 
crazy to read your book; but I never found anybody! 
could borrow it from.”) And in the larger world of 
letters recognition came slowly. Lonely by nature and 
further isolated by her deafness, she was particularly 
lonely as a writer. 

A life that seemed on the surface to be almost too 
placid is now revealed to us as having been filled with 
suffering and conflict. Now, indeed, we can marvel that 
a person so tortured was able to create so large a body of 
firmly disciplined work. But perhaps it was the effort by 
which discipline was achieved that made the earlier 
novels a little cold. Miss Glasgow thinks that her late 
flowering began when she fell out of love with the 
ineffable Harold S. Something, at any rate, relaxed some 
of her inhibitions, and she came closer to writing with 
her whole nature. 

In part, The Woman Within is conventional autobio¢ 
raphy, with admirable descriptions of persons and places 
and comments (not always very searching) on America! 
life and letters, but it is most remarkable as a piece 
self-analysis. It helps one to see why Miss Glasgow's 10" 
els are as good as they are. It also makes one regretfully 
aware of how very much better they might have beet 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


How Britain Deals with Communists 


The Problem of Internal Security in Great Britain, 1948-1953. 
By H. H. Wilson and Harvey Glickman. 


Doubleday. 86 pp. $0.95. 


THE FAILURES of British security 
measures represented in the names 
Fuchs, May, Pontecorvo, MacLean 
and Burgess have led some Ameri- 
cans to believe that the British Gov- 
ernment has failed to appreciate or 
adequately deal with the internal 
menace of Communism. H. H. Wilson 
and Harvey Glickman have made a 
very different appraisal of the situa- 
tion. They conclude: “Those who 
govern [Britain] today are suffi- 
ciently astute as political analysts to 
know that neither the Communist nor 
the fascist party constitutes any 
threat to the British constitution. 
They know that, barring the total 
disaster of war or prolonged depres- 
sion, the British people are unlikely 
to be impressed by the appeal of 
either group.” 

It is generally agreed that the 
British have not yielded to a fear of 
subversive Communism, but some 
Americans regard this as a failure, 
while Wilson and Glickman consider 
it a commendable achievement. Their 
different conclusion can be attributed 
to their views concerning Commu- 
nism and its believers, for they insist 
that the “reality of the Communist 
challenge” is that “Communism as a 


political movement” must be dis- 


tinguished “from Communists who 
serve the Soviet Union by engaging 
in espionage.” While they recognize 
that the British Communist party is 
not just “an autonomous, purely 
local political organization, whose 
policies are the result of the views 
and intentions of its British mem- 
bers,” and they concede that this 
circumstance has some bearing on 
the employment of Communists in 
Government, they insist that “only 
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the possibility of espionage” can be 
established. 

Measuring what they observe in 
Britain against these assumptions, 
and contrasting what they find there 
with their version of the American 
scene, in which “testimony of pro- 
fessional ex-Communists, charges of 
the politically ambitious, or accusa- 
tions of paranoid right-wingers” 
seem to be proof of illegal action, 
the authors survey the way the Brit- 
ish have dealt with Communists in 
the Government, in education, in the 
labor movement and in other phases 
of British life, such as business and 
entertainment. 

Certainly the most difficult prob- 
lems with which they are concerned 
are raised in the Government’s secur- 
ity program, but, like other students 
of British Government administra- 
tion, they were unable to make much 
headway beyond official statements 
of policy and general descriptions of 
procedures. Their story is notably 
vague with respect to practice. On 
the basis of what they could observe 
of the security program in the Gov- 
ernment, they have concluded, with 
reservations, that it 
“demonstrated an efficient and _ re- 
sponsible approach to the problem,” 
and agree with a British comment 
that “it’s the best of a nasty busi- 


only minor 


ness.” 

Messrs. Wilson and Glickman are 
even more pleased with the way the 
Communist issue has been dealt with 
in the schools. They accept as rea- 
sonable the greater concern shown 
for possible pro-Communist bias in 
the secondary schools than in the 
universities, where, they note with 
satisfaction, the “whole problem of 


handling controversial subjects is 
relegated to the individual judgment 
of each teacher.” 

In the labor movement, which the 
authors term the “key battleground” 
with the Communists. they find the 
hurly-burly of anti-Communist tac- 
tics less pleasing than methods used 
elsewhere. But here also they are 
pleased to find “a realistic appraisal 
of not only the possible dangers of 
Communism, but the equally possible 
dangers of hysteria and the crushing 
of democratic practice which are 
resident in a fanatic, overzealous ap- 
proach in a society which places 
ultimate value on the individual.” 

In business, the professions and 
mass communications, the authors 
find notable restraint in dealing with 
Communism, particularly since 1950. 
They find the efforts of business 
firms to eliminate Communists from 
their payrolls not supported by pub- 
lic opinion. While they deplore the 
spectacular tendencies of the daily 
press, they find it on the whole a 
source of strength. The theater. the 
BBC and the professions have effec- 
tively protected their left-wing mem- 
bers from any serious professional 
handicaps. 

No doubt, the British have main- 
tained a temper in the handling of 
their loyalty and_ internal-security 
problems which justifiably inspires 
respect, and the authors of this short 
study have sketched the broad out- 
lines of that approach with some 
care. With removals connected with 
the Federal loyalty program in this 
country ranging into the many thou- 
sands, it is remarkable that only 148 
British civil servants, out of a total 
of more than one million, have been 
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COMMUNISTS coxnxom 


suspended in the course of enforcing 
security measures in the Govern- 
ment, and that almost half of these 
have been transferred to non-secret 
work and 28 others have been rein- 
stated as “perfectly loyal and reli- 
able.” But Wilson and Glickman are 
overly reassuring in their appraisal 
—indeed their depiction—of the 
Government’s security program, and 
of the other phases of the Commu- 
nist problem in British life. 

With respect to the Government 
program, for instance, its work is 
done in secrecy the extent of which 
would terrify Americans; its proce- 
dures have few safeguards and con- 
tinually provoke complaints—some 
of them from responsible quarters; 
and these procedures have become 
more and more stringent. It is now 
necessary for employes in sensitive 
jobs to demonstrate a positive orien- 
tation in their loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, and earlier affiliations are 
now given more weight, according to 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, formerly 
British Home Secretary and now 
Lord Chancellor. 

This book generally fails to appre- 
ciate the full stature of the problems 
of controlling domestic Communists. 
Labor-union troubles with Commu- 
nist leadership are assumed to be 
entirely self-corrective, as though 
rank-and-file apathy toward union 
leadership had never been demon- 
strated. Similarly, the problem of 
the indirect influencing of students in 
secondary schools by their Commu- 
nist teachers is dismissed on the 
ground that what these teachers are 
instructed by the party to do in 
order to gain their students’ good 
will is itself praiseworthy. It seems 
never to have occurred to the authors 
that, once won over, the student can 
be directed into less approved or less 
innocent activities. 

Other elements in this study are 
also disturbing. Throughout it, the 
implication of comparison with the 
United States is present. To be sure, 
the great trust and respect bestowed 
upon civil servants by the British 
public, and the discipline which the 
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major political parties can impose 
upon errant or erratic elected mem- 
bers, are cited as reasons why in 
Britain the civil service has not been 
so open to suspicion as in this coun- 
try, and why anti-Communism has 
not been taken up successfully by 
irresponsible political adventurers. 
Such differences could be used to dis- 
count the British experience as not 
particularly relevant to American 
problems. But the authors appar- 
ently did not intend to do that, and 
their final conclusion ignores the 
differences. 

“In final evaluation, one may con- 
sider the whole conception of secur- 
ity in a democratic state. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that a publicly an- 
nounced program is either necessary 
or desirable. A proper security sys- 
tem does not require publicity.” In 
this statement, the authors indicate 
their major criticism of the British 
policy and suggest the major empha- 
sis of their proposals. With all its 
secrecy, the British anti-Communist 
policy has not been secret enough. 
The Government should never have 
announced its program or given any 
of the details of its procedure. This 
suggestion may appear to have been 
possible in Great Britain, where the 
Government can so effectively with- 
hold information which it does not 
wish made public. But to conceive of 
a completely secret loyalty or secur- 
ity program as a serious possibility 
in the U.S. is quite unrealistic. 

If, on the one hand, our Govern- 
ment had been faultless in its prompt 
and accurate appraisal of its own 
security problem, or, on the other, 
had inspired public confidence with 
the methods and procedures which it 
has used, this suggestion might seem 
rational (if not realistic). Since nei- 
ther condition is present, the conclu- 
sion is inescapable that the authors 
consider the effects of public notice 
and concern in the Federal loyalty 
program to have been largely or 
wholly negative. 

Another assumption which might 
have been better examined before 
being used as the basis for appraisal 


of British anti-Communist policies i 
the claim that there is so little 0, 
nection between party members ap/ 
espionage that control of the forme 
would have no significant effect » 
the latter. While it well may be thy 
the “devoted small-fry Communiy’ 
who is asked to spy is “unlikely” 
turn up information of value to a 
espionage organization, why shou 
this aspect of national security 
left to calculated risks? Moreover, 
the serious but impotent membe 
may be an important part of a 
organization which recruits th 
clever and effective spies. 

Finally, this little volume is ds 
turbing because it claims to be wha 
it plainly is not. By its title andi 
the breadth of its conclusions, i 
claims to have described the prob 
lem of internal security in Gret 
Britain and to have appraised th 
methods of dealing with it. But m 
attention is given to determining the 
nature and magnitude of the threat 
to British national security. Nor, it 
deed, is an attempt even made i 
measure success in dealing with suc 
threats. If internal security is the red 
concern of such an inquiry as this 
it would be important to ascertail 
the extent to which membership it 
the Communist party means an # 
ceptance of subversive intent. But thi 
kind of consideration, involving # 
it does a determination of the fats 
on which an internal-security polit 
should be based, is not the concen 
of the authors. 

Their attention is given, rather, 


civil rights and political freedom 
have occurred in the name of inlet 
nal security. It is well to remind ow 
selves of the value of the tradition! 
methods for dealing with espionaf 


through prosecution for overt ahi ne 
But the authors’ failure to give st earn 


ous consideration to any furthe 
methods of controlling internal s 


version, and to the nature of th ing 
Z A an 
internal threat of Communism, 8 


kept them from dealing with the re 
issues of internal security in Brite 


or the United States today. 
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China in Retrospect 


Reviewed by Robert Aura Smith 


Editorial writer, N. Y. “Times”; author, 
“Our Future in Asia,” “Divided India” 


fifty Years in China. 
By John Leighton Stuart. 
Random House. 346 pp. $5.00. 


IN THE FIRST week of August 
1949, Dr. John Leighton Stuart re- 
tumed to Washington. He had been 
fity years in China. He had been 
the president of Yenching Univer- 
sity. He had witnessed both the Japa- 
nese invasion and the Communist 
conquest. He had been under arrest 
and detention by both. He was the 
last United States Ambassador on 
the Chinese mainland. He had much 
tosay and a rare background against 
which to speak. 

When he got off the plane, he got 
his orders. No interviews. No state- 
ments to the press. No speeches. No 
callers. He was finally allowed to 
make an academic and religious ad- 
dress whose text had been edited and 
censored by the State Department. 
The muzzle was clamped on. After a 
few months, the Department had no 
cause for worry. Dr. Stuart had a 
severe stroke from which he is even 
yet only partially recovered. 

The reason for the muzzle is clear. 
The State Department was issuing 
| that week its now-celebrated “White 
Paper” on China. This is the un- 
precedented document in which, as 
|Dr. Hu Shih points out in his bril- 
liant introduction to these memoirs, 
the United States attempted to take 
om the garb of Pontius Pilate and 
wash its hands of the blood of the 
Chinese. Dr. Stuart could, and pre- 
sumably would, have put a healthy 
tharge of dynamite under some of 
ls pompous assumptions and have 
tevealed then, instead of now, the 
daring omissions that give it what 
he charitably calls its “ex parte” 
character, Naturally, he was silenced. 
What he has to say now about the 
infamy of the “White Paper” is only 
‘tiny part of a long, complex, per- 
‘onal and always fascinating human 
“ory. Here is a window on China 
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opened by a man who knows China 
and the Chinese. Here is a window 
on the human heart opened by a man 
who has the courage to admit that 
he was wrong. 

That wrongness centers in this 
book on the ill-fated mission of 
General Marshall to China in 1946 
and 1947. Dr. Stuart was an integral 
part of that mission and a leader in 
its efforts. With no disrespect to 
General Marshall, to whose great 
loyalty and great human qualities 
he is completely devoted, the author 
reveals the atmosphere of naiveté in 
which the mission worked. Its direc- 
tives, written in Washington, were 
to effect a “coalition” government in 
China and an “integration” of the 
Communist armies in a_ national 
force. General Marshall and Dr. 
Stuart and their associates obviously 
believed that this was a possibility. 
They learned that it was not, but 
continued in their naiveté to ascribe 
their failure to the obduracy not 
merely of the Communists but of 
“both sides.” Dr. Stuart now cor- 
rects this misapprehension. He says: 

“We Americans mainly saw the 
good things about the Chinese Com- 
munists, while not noticing carefully 
the intolerance, bigotry, deception, 
disregard for human life and other 
evils which seem to be inherent in 
any totalitarian system. We kept 
Communist meanings for such ob- 
jectives as progressive, democratic, 
liberal, also bourgeois, reactionary, 
imperialist, as they intended that we 
should do. We failed to realize fully 
the achievements to date and the 
potentialities of Chinese democracy. 
Therefore, we cannot escape a part 
of the responsibility for the great 
catastrophe—not only for China but 
also for America and the free world 
—the loss of the Chinese mainland.” 


That is not the “China Lobby” 
speaking. It is a man who had had 
some of the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers in his classes at Yenching. He 
has written a sober—and a devastat- 
ing—appraisal. We did not—and Dr. 
Stuart frankly makes himself part of 
the “we”—understand the nature of 
the enemy. Few mistakes in strategy 
can be worse. 

Dr. Stuart makes it plain, also, 
that our misappraisal extended to 
our friends and allies as well as to 
our enemies. His summation of judg- 
ment on Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, based on thirty years of personal 
acquaintance and knowledge, should 
be read by every American who has 
been the victim not merely of 
“smear” but of snap-judgment, 
which can be worse. This is what 
Dr. Stuart says: 

“Whether Chiang will again be- 
come a political force in China as a 
whole is problematical. But he is 
now, as he was during the war 
against Japan, a symbol of Free 
China. History will be kind to him 
as the criticisms of his contempo- 
raries are forgotten and he stands 
out in the greatness of his qualities 
as a devotedly patriotic, incor- 
ruptible, resourceful leader, inflexi- 
bly determined to maintain the 
independence of his country from 
any foreign domination and to lay 
the foundations of her constitutional 
democracy.” 

But, quite apart from all these 
political John 
Leighton Stuart, founder of a great 
university in China, doubtful mis- 
sionary and confident educator, is 
worth meeting. His life story gives 
every reader that opportunity. His 
affirmation of faith is the most mov- 
ing thing that he has set down. We 
need to share that faith. 


considerations, Dr. 








Studies in Marxism and Allenism 


Treadmill to Oblivion. 
By Fred Allen. 
Little, Brown. 240 pp. $4.00. 


Mark JWAIN once said, “Laughter 
without a tinge of philosophy is but 
a sneeze of humor.” Fred Allen and 
Groucho Marx, having the necessary 
tinges of philosophy, have not pro- 
duced humor in fitful sneezes; they 
have poured it out in a steady stream 
of hilarity for many years. That is 
why one welcomes books about them, 
even though they fail to do full jus- 
tice to their subjects. 

Treadmill to Oblivion, written by 
Fred Allen 
about his late and oft-lamented radio 
show. Life with Groucho, written by 


himself, is essentially 


his son Arthur, attempts to tell the 
whole story of Groucho. 

Fred Allen is a very funny and a 
very bitter man. Both the humor and 
the bitterness are in his book. Some 
of the humor is in lines like “show 
business, where more chorus girls 
are kept than promises,” “an adver- 
tising agency is 85% confusion and 
15% commission.” and “our musical 
conductor, Lou Katzman (I hope you 
won't think I’m a name-dropper).” 
Some of it is in anecdotes; readers 
will get more than a chuckle out of 
the stories of the talking mynah bird 
which wouldn't talk, the phone-call 
threats from the Mafia, and the guest 
who thought the rehearsal was the 
actual broadcast and failed to show 
up when the show went on the air. 

A great deal of the humor is in the 
form of reprinted old radio scripts. 
In fact, there are only 100 pages of 
commentary; 140 pages are re- 
printed scripts. Some readers may 
think the scripts extremely funny: 
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Life with Groucho. 
By Arthur Marx. 
Simon & Schuster. 310 pp. $3.50. 
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some may welcome them for their 
value as historical documents; some 
may feel that, just as nothing is as 
dead as yesterday’s newspaper, noth- 
ing is as unfunny as yesterday’s com- 
edy radio script. 

Allen’s bitterness occupies a good 
portion of the commentary, and most 
of it falls hard on network vice-presi- 
dents, advertising-agency executives 
and studio audiences. It is particu- 
larly when attacking studio audiences 
that Allen reveals his acrid side. He 
“tattered extro- 
. totter- 
. gamy adolescents 


describes them as 
verts . . . soiled matrons.. 
ing old men. . 

. morons.” 

At its best, Allen’s humor was the 
most literate on radio. For fifteen 
years, he poked fun at the “memo- 
merchants,” movies, political issues 
of the day, personalities in the news, 
and other shows on radio. Many 
people felt that programs like Major 
Bowes and We, the People were 
worthwhile if only because they sup- 
plied fodder for Allen’s devastating 
satire. 

It is Allen’s contention that, be- 
cause of its insatiable appetite for 
new material, television has put the 
comedian on a treadmill to oblivion. 
The fact that there is no place on 
television for so fine a comedian as 
Fred Allen is a strong argument in 
his favor. 

To argue against this contention 
is Groucho Marx. After success on 
Broadway and in motion pictures, 
Groucho has now become a _ house- 
hold word via television. If any- 
thing, he is on a treadmill to greater 
popularity. 

Arthur Marx’s story of his father 
is personal, humorous and revealing. 
Groucho’s philosophy is “nothing 
sacred,” and his spoofing and out- 
right insulting of any and all per- 


Reviewed by Harold Flender 


Writer for Garry Moore, Sid Caesar 
and other radio-TV comedians 


sonalities on his program is matched 
only by his behavior in real life, 
There is the time in Hawaii when 
the Marxes were served poi by Duke 
Kokonomoko. After one taste of it, 
Groucho shoved his plate away, 
claiming it tasted like wet cement. 
Pressed for an apology, Groucho told 
the Duke: “It doesn’t taste like 
wet cement. It tastes like rat poison.” 
There is the time Groucho was asked 
to help Houdini perform a trick. 
When Houdini asked Groucho if he 
could see anything in his wide-open 
mouth, Groucho replied, “Yes, pyor- 
rhea!” And there is the time Groucho 
was at a White House function when 
the Marine Band began to play: he 
turned to Eleanor Roosevelt and told 
her that now he understood why she 
traveled so often. 

Such incidents in the book are 
many and amusing. There is also an 
honest, if unflattering, picture of 
Groucho the inconsistent dogmatist 
the household tyrant, the sporadic 
miser. Revealed, too, is Groucho’ 
love of good books, classical music 
and intellectual friends. 

Also in the book is the pride of 
father and son in the success of 
Groucho’s quiz program, You Bel 
Your Life. Groucho is said to enjoy 
his television success far more than 
the success he achieved on Broadway 
or in the movies. Those who have 
seen his zany antics in plays like 
r'll Say She Is, Cocoanuts and Ani: 
mal Crackers, or in movies like 
A Night at the Opera and A Day @! 
the Races, will find this hard t 
believe. 

At any rate, perhaps the fact thal 
television cannot make better use 
Groucho than in a quiz show bolster 
rather than refutes Fred Allen’s co 
tention that the comedian is headel 
for oblivion. 
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HERE IS no drought on Broad- 
=... The Rainmaker’ has ar- 
rived. This picture of a rancher’s 
family is homey and healthy as the 
spring soil. with all its promise of 
rich harvest. Here is as ingratiating 
a family as the stage has seen in 
some time. 

Don’t mistake me; this is enter- 
tainment, not art. It does not sprawl, 
like many current plays, but its de- 
vices are old on the stage. There are 
rumors of the desperado; he arrives 
and turns out to be a sort of bandit- 
hero. There's worry about the rain; 
the rainmaker admits he’s a liar and 
acheat: then thunder and lightning 
announce the rainstorm. But there is 
a reserve in the play’s movements; 
when Lizzie goes into the desperado’s 
room at night. he is already stripped 
to the waist: he puts on his shirt 
again instead of starting to take off 
his pants—and in that gesture the 
author relinquished the Picnic Pu- 
liter Prize. 

But there is gaiety in the theater 
as we watch Starbuck, “liar and con- 
man.” a sweep-all-before-him. swash- 
buckling son of the cowlands, spout- 
ing a sort of poetry of the prairies. 
He it is that wakes plain Lizzie to 
dream. though she finds the basis of 
her dreams in her daily living. 


Mig Rainmaker. By N. Richard Nash. Directed 

a oseph Anthony. Presented by Ethel Linder 

ciner. At the Cort Theater. 

pe aiinies Figure. By Harry Kurnitz. Directed by 

uM urrows. Presented by Martin Gabel and Henry 

. i argolis, At the Lyceum Theater. 

H Feel Wonderful. Music and lyrics by Jerry 

rank wg aketehes by Barry Alan Gael. Dances by 

‘age Wagner. Presented by Sidney S. Oshrin. At 

t P4 Theater de Lys. 5 

PE ce of the Negev. By Yigal Mossensohn. 
pled by Shimon Wincelberg. Presented by Ben- 


nga Lawrence Rothman. At the President 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Season 
Keeps Improving 


Lizzie, plain Lizzie, is the family 
problem. They have sent her off to 
cousins to come back married. She 
just comes back. Pop and her two 
brothers go to the deputy sheriff to 
invite him to the house—object, 
matrimony. He gives the younger 
brother, Jim, a black eye. When 
Starbuck bursts in, with promise of 
rain to the drought-stricken land, 
Pop and Jim are caught by his fire. 
Noah, the elder brother who man- 
ages the ranch, remains a skeptic; 
wise, plain Lizzie scoffs. 

Then, in a weird mingling of tales 
in which Princess Mélisande is the 
wife of Hamlet, Starbuck woos Lizzie 
out of her old-maid worries; she lit- 
erally lets down her hair. But she 
does not wholly yield. “You can’t 
always live inside your dreams,” she 
tells him. He replies, “You can’t live 
outside of them.” She sighs, “Well, 
maybe somewhere in between.” 

This sums up many lives. Part 
of the homely wisdom of homey 
folks, it wells up in a simple, tender 
drama. But Lizzie’s dreams do not 
fly with impossible Mélisande; they 
grow around the word “husband,” 
around the feel of little fingers at her 
knees. The deputy sheriff wakes up 
in time; the rain comes, and happi- 
ness reigns at the ranchhouse. 

Sentimental? Romantic, it calls it- 
self; but it comes closer to reality 
than most of what is offered as 
realism off Macdougal Street. And 
(contrary to the accepted notion 
along Broadway) it is not spoiled by 
being wholesome. In the best role of 
her swiftly rising career, Geraldine 
Page makes the wistful yet under- 


standing Lizzie a genuine figure. 
Miss Page remains more of a sweet 
child than an actress, but the part 
and the girl grow together. Albert 
Salmi, as the lumbering younger 
brother, is also excellent as part of 
a well-chosen cast which, against a 
deftly-designed background for the 
deftly-written play, may well have 
a long sojourn at the Cort. 

After a murky start, indeed, the 
season has been brightening. Reclin- 
ing Figure? an amusing piece about 
a masterpiece the artist didn’t paint, 
is the season’s first laugh hit. Some 
of its humor springs from gags, but 
for the most part the laughs grow 
naturally out of the story, with hu- 
mor that is thankfully above the 
comic-strip level. The wealthy Texas 
woman—a new gusher has just burst 
through her tennis court—buys 
Toulouse-Lautrec because she likes 
José Ferrer. Mike Wallace as the 
earnest dealer, Percy 
Waram as the happy but crotchety 
old millionaire, and Martin Gabel 


young art 


as the shrewd art dealer from the old 
country stand out among those who 
help Reclining Figure achieve three- 
dimensional fun. 

Off Broadway, two of the new 
plays call for mention. | Feel Won- 
derful* is a fresh and breezy “col- 
lege” revue, on its own terms quite 
enjoyable. With pleasant youngsters 
dancing their way through, it has 
several freshly amusing skits, such as 
the 1960 cigarette ad, “Buy Roly- 


? 


and the 


? 


Poly, you die more slowly,’ 
song of the three “Ga-Ga Bores.’ 
You can relax pleasantly and at times 
agree with the title of the show. 
More serious is the first play from 
Israel, Sands of the Negev,‘ no great 
shakes as a piece of dramaturgy but 
a genuine picture of the Jewish strug- 
gle against nature and hostile neigh- 
bors in the early days of building 
the new nation. The play is a docu- 
mentary study, with a proper place 
in the building of the new season. 


Mr. Shipley’s next column will be 


devoted to reviews of Peter Pan 
and Fanny. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Poet Lauds Armour’s Poems and 
W olfe’s Story on Diego Rivera 


I want to tell you of my delight in Richard 
Armour’s contributions to THE New Leap, 
For me, he is our wittiest writer of satiric 
verse. 

I should like to note, too, that Bertram D, 
Wolfe’s “The Strange Case of Diego Rivera’ 
[THe New Leaper, October 11] especially in. 
terested me. My last visit with Trotsky, whom 
I knew long ago in New York, was at Frida 
Kahlo’s house, not long before the assassing. 
tion—which both Trotsky and his wife told me 
was bound to come. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico Witter Bynyer 


Denies That Pastor Niemoeller 
Was Opponent of Third Reich 


In THe New Leaver of September 27, 
Walter F. Hahn tells us (“The Rise of Neutral. 
ism”) that Pastor Martin Niemoeller lashes out 
against West German Chancellor Adenauer 
“almost as viciously as he did against Hitler.” 

But Mr. Hahn is mistaken if he thinks that 
Niemoeller ever repudiated Hitler. The man 
always hated the Weimar Republic, and a 
biographer says of him vis-a-vis the Nazis; 
“Their program for a national revival was 
fundamentally his own, with its vehement 
denial of all that was meant by individualism, 
parliamentarism, pacifism, Marxism and Jude 
ism.” (Niemoeller and His Creed, p. 32) He 
voted Nazi in 1924, and he “welcomed January 
30, 1933 [the day of Hitler’s accession to 
power] from the bottom of his heart as the 
fulfilment of cherished hopes” (ibid., p. 33). 

While thousands of his fellow-Germans were 
committing suicide or being beaten to death in 
concentration while the whole of 
Christendom was praying for the victims of 
Nazi savagery, Niemoeller was thanking his 
Fiihrer: “We again feel ourselves created 
beings. Profession and social standing, race 
and nationality are today again being regarded 
by us as important facts!” He told his co 
gregation of the “divine call in [Hitlers 
spiritual revolution, which is beginning to take 
place throughout the whole of our nation” 
Comparing Luther with Jesus, he arrived # 
the judgment, strange for a Christian divine 
that “the German Luther is more important #0 
Germany than the Jewish Rabbi of Nazareth.” 

Niemoeller eventually differed with Hitler 
a matter of church administration, for which- 
it is true—Hitler clapped him into a conce 
tration camp. Indeed, says his biographes 
“Niemoeller knew himself to be a bette 
National Socialist than the German Christians 
He apologized to the Fiihrer: “We are not 
driven by care for our church, but much mot 


camps, 
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Tut New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


ty care for the Third Reich.” From his con- 
gatration camp, Pastor Niemoeller begged 

Hitler for permission once again to sail against 
the enemies of Germany. (He was a U-boat 
commander in World War I.) 

In the light of all this, one wonders how 
my civilized person can hear Pastor Niemoel- 
ie out, much less take him seriously. 

Huntington, Indiana Rev. RrcHarp GINDER 


Says Election Coverage Shows 
We Don’t Have One-Track Mind 


Iam always amused by those who complain 
that THE New Leaver has a one-track mind, 
that its only real interest is in fighting Com- 
munism. These people are still talking in terms 
of THe New Leaver of 1944-45, when you 
quite rightly concentrated on the one impor- 
tant subject practically everyone else ignored: 
the perfidy of Stalin. But since the Western 
world has become awakened to the peril of 
Bolshevism, your coverage has been excellently 
balanced between national and international 
afairs. Your eleven-correspondent report on the 
dection [THE New Leaver, October 25] shows 
once again that you can—and do—cover any 
subject with the best of them. Keep it up. 
Portland, Oregon James T. Harris 


Urges Competitive Bidding for 
Welfare Fund Insurance Benefits 

David Dubinsky deserves a great deal of 
credit for “Safeguarding Union Welfare 
Funds” [THe New Leaver, October 4]. It is 
good to know that an influential labor leader 
sees the need for legislation to supplement 
(10 and AFL efforts to prevent graft in the 
administration of these funds. 

There is one thing particularly which I think 
poper legislation can and should do. That is 
‘0 provide at least the chance for competitive 
bidding by requiring notice to the insurance 
industry generally when any particular fund is 
peparing to provide benefits for union mem- 
bets. Probably there should not be a require- 
ment to accept the lowest bid, for other con- 
‘iderations besides the amount of benefits are 
involved, particularly promptness and fairness 
m paying claims. But, under a competitive 
stem, union representatives and employer 
ptesentatives would at least have to justify 
their decisions, 

As Mr, Dubinsky clearly shows, publicity 
about the management of welfare funds is the 
best preventive of mismanagement and graft; 
‘nd publicity is certainly more valuable where 
iete are competitive bids to be publicized in 
tidition to such things as the expenses and 
ualaries paid by the various welfare funds. 
™. Vernon, N. Y. ALFRED Baker LEWIS 
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Starring those Ph FF funny people 


y  —dack «= Jack = Kim 
HOLLIDAY - LEMMON - CARSON - NOVAK 


Story and Screen Play by GEORGE AXELROD + Produced by FRED KORLMAR - irected by MARK ROBSON - A COLUMBIA PICTURE § : 





ON THE WIDE-VISION SCREEN 


LOEW'S S TA T E asth st. 


CONTINUOUS AT 2 THEATRES © DOORS OPEN 8:30 A.M. © LATE FEATURE 1 A.M. 


PARAMOUNT > VICTORIA 


BROADWAY @ 43RD ST BROADWAY @ 46TH ST. 





STARRING 


Jupy GARLAND 
JAMES Mascon 
JHE TARSON- CHARLES BICKFORD. 


TOM NOONAN - MOSS HART: SIDNEY LUFT -GEORGE CUKOR O: 
MUSICAL DIRECTION BY May MEINOOR® A TRANSCONA ENTERPRISES PROD, 





Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


]] Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


IRVING BERLIN'S "WHITE CHRISTMAS" 


in VistaVision starring 


BING CROSBY © DANNY KAYE 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY ¢© VERA-ELLEN 


color by TECHNICOLOR © Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Directed by Michael Curtiz © A Paramount Picture 
ON STAGE: "'SHOWTIME’'—Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 


Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the day with lead- 

ing writers and public figures on 

"The New Leader" Forum 
of his “Spotlight-New York” 


Now ! 


OTTO PREMINGER presents 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN'S 


CARMEN 
JONES 


CINEmaScoPE 


Color by DELUXE 
tn the wonder of HighFidelity, STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


every Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 


starring 
HARRY BELAFONTE + DOROTHY DANDRIDGE - PEARL BAILEY - OLGA JAMES - JOE ADAMS 
Produced and Directed by OTTO PREMINGER - Book . and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Screen Play by HARRY KLEINER - Music by GEORGES BIZET - Released by 20th Centuryfox 


DOORS OPEN \ TO tf B’way at 49th 
9:30 A.M. Cl. 7-1633 








BALDNESS 


Spectacular book explains sexual behavior re- 
sponsible for baldness in men. A unique version 
of this dreadful scourge. A must subject for all 
men. Send only $1.00 for copy. 
Ss. H. NEELMAN 
1445 S. Springfield Ave. 
Chicago 23, IIl. 











THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 





PINKING SHEARS 


~ ABINS FOX Tet: 
pKlYs cn aor Giet Pesnenh boul 


ALAN LADD 





Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. Guar- 
anteed $7.95 value or money refunded. Order by 


Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, THe New 


“THE BLACK KNIGHT" 
Patricia Medina e Technicolor 
plus ‘‘They Rode West’ 
Robert Francis — Donna Reed 





Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St. N.Y.C. 


mail. Lincoin Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell 
Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


























“UNCOMMONLY 
POWERFUL, 
EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


AN ELIA KAZAN PRODUCTION 
cosuvie MARL MALDEN + LEE J. COBB 


with ROB STEIGER - PAT HENNING 


wos nveacion EVA MARIE SAINT 


Produced by SAM SPIEGEL * Screen Play by BUDD SCHULBERS 
Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN * Directed by ELIA KAZAN 


Air- 
Conditioned 


DOORS OPEN 


9:45 A.M. 


NOW! 


Bway & 45th St. 


The New Leader 





You wouldn’t FAIL 
your own child... 


would you? 


You may be doing just that, however, if you 


have to answer YES to any of these questions! 
yes | NO 





Are you failing to support your P.T.A.? 





Are you neglecting to take an active part in school 
programs? 








Have you failed to meet your children’s teachers? 





Have you been “‘too busy” to attend the public 
meetings of your school board? 





Did you forget to vote in the last school board elections? 














If you’ve checked any YES answers —clip and mail 

the coupon below. FREE booklet shows you how to help 
itizens your child get the best education possible! Cut out this 
coupon NOW! Mail it TODAY! 


How Can Cc 
Help Their Schools? 


Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” 


— 
National Citizens — 

for the Public = nooks y, 
2 West 45th st. New 


Name 
Address 
City 


he wes nom om 




















in cooperation with the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 
People's Educational Camp Society, Inc. 


November 15, 1954 





HIGH-FIDELITY Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


sip SAID 


ON ONE SIDE there is a full performance of a 


great musical work, featuring 
orchestras and soloists of recognized distinction in this 
country and abroad. You listen to this performance first, 
or afterward, as you desire, and then... 


ON THE OTHER SIDE §*, 22. uminating an- 


alysis of the music, with 
the themes and other main features of the work played 
separately with running explanatory comment, so that 
you can learn what to listen for. 


A NEW IDEA OF THE 


LL TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are 
A aware, we do not listen to good music 
with due understanding and appreciation. 
There is no doubt about the reason: we 
are not properly primed about what to 
listen for. Mustc-AppreciaTIon Recorps 
meet this need—for a fuller understanding 
of music—better than any means ever de- 
vised. After hearing several of these rec- 
ords, all the music you listen to is trans- 
formed, because you learn in general what 
to listen for. This highly enjoyable form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the 
Music-Appreciation courses given in any 
university. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE 
RECORDS YOU WANT... A new Music- 
ApprRECIATION Recorp will be issued—for 
subscribers only—every month. Ultimately 


As a demonstration 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each 
forthcoming record will be written by 
Deems Taylor. After reading this descrip- 
tive essay (presented in a form that can be 
kept for long use) you may take the record 
or not, as you decide at the time. Vou are 
not obligated as a subscriber to take any 
specified number of records. And, of course, 
you may stop the subscription at your pleas- 
ure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELA- 
TIVELY LOW COST... All Music-Appre- 
CIATION Recorps will be high-fidelity, long- 
playing records of the highest quality— 
3314 R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will be of 
two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which will present 
the performance on one side, the analysis 


on the other. This will be sold at $3.60, 
to subscribers only. The other will be an 
Analysis-Only Record — a ten-inch dise- 
priced at $2.40. The latter will be made 
available each month for any subscriber 
who may already have a satisfactory long- 
playing record of the work being presented, 
(A small charge will be added to the prices 
above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION - 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE... 
Why not make a simple trial, to see if 
these records are as pleasurable and as em 
lightening as you may anticipate? The first 
record, BreerHoven’s FirtH SyMPHONY; 
will be sent to you at once—at no charg 
You may end the subscription immediate 
after hearing this record, or you may cane 
any time thereafter. 











PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH CAN 
PLAY 33% R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 





MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS R28-11 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the first Music-ApprectaTion REcoRD, 


WILL YOU ACCEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


a Beethoven's Fifth Sympbony, without charge, and enter my name ina 
“ Trial Subscription to Mustc-AppreciaTion Recorps, under the condi- 
’ « tions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, | am not 
eet, oven S 1 On obligated to buy any specified number of records, and may take only 
those I want. Also, I may cancel this subscription after hearing this 
first record, or any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the introduc 
A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA tory record is free in any case. 
Norman Del Mar, Conductor Mr. 
Analysis by Thomas Scherman — 


, HAVE HEARD this great work countless times—what Address 
have you heard in it? And what may you have failed 

to hear? This demonstration will show you what you 
may have been missing in listening to great music. 




















